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HAROUN ABULAFIA. 


A TALE OF DAMASCUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the sunny land of the East. The last rays of the setting 
sun were lingering on the massive domes that glistened in the dying 
light, and tipped with their golden lustre the tall minarets that stood 
like armed sentinels over the city of Damascus. The sky was robed in 
all the gorgeous beauty of its evening dress. The reflected glories of 
the sunlight were seen in the distant clouds, that rested in all their 
dream-like loveliness in the far horizon, glowing with the varied tints 
that in quick succession passed o’er them in all their shadowy beauty. 
It was a rich sunset in the fairest city of the East. Afar were the rocky 
hills that overlooked the plain of Damascus, and there lay the city in all 
its loveliness; encircled by gardens through which wandered sparkling 
streams, along whose banks winding paths now pursued their meander- 
ing course, or branched off among the thick woods with their green roofs 
and long waving draperies. 

The stranger who looks for the first time on Damascus is almost over- 
powered by the novel beauty of the scenery. All the treasures of this 
luxurious clime seem to be concentred in its vicinity, where, among the 
groves and gardens, the pleasure-seeking inhabitants, y elding to the 
gentle influences of the voluptuous climate, while away their time in 
indolence. And within the walls, there is much to draw the attention in 
the motley crowd that bustles through the narrow streets. Here sweeps 
along the lordly Turk, with his rich flowing robes and obsequious train, 
and there the Jew, in tattered dress, hurries on with quick step and keen 
calculating eye, concealing beneath the garb of poverty the possession 
of boundless wealth. 

The dwelling houses present nothing attractive in their outward ap- 
pearance, yet within, they are furnished with all the luxury and splendor 
of oriental taste. The mosques, adorned with all the gorgeous decora- 


tions of eastern magnificence, and the bazaars and shops, where are 
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displayed the luxuries of the land, and where the continual hum of 
traffic strikes upon the ear, are all objects of interest. 

It was at this hour—the hour of twilight— that two individuals were 
seated in a richly decorated room. The fading light was dimly stream- 
ing through the open window, and the gentle breeze that fanned the 
cheek of beauty, brought sweet odors from the rich flowers that grew in 
the little garden below them. The house was situated in a lonely un- 
frequented street, where many an old dismantled dwelling frowned 
down upon the passer-by. It bore the evident marks of age, and so old 
and forlorn was its external appearance, that it seemed as though it had 
been the home of other generations; and yet it had been constructed 
with especial regard to strength, for the massive walls and iron-bound 
windows showed that it might with a small force be held against an in- 
vading foe. The purposes of its present occupants, however, were of a 
pacific nature. 

Notwithstanding the forbidding aspect of the exterior, the apartment 
to which we have alluded was fitted up with the most lavish magnifi- 
cence. Wealth had procured from every !and a tribute for its adorn- 
ment, and peculiar taste had been manifested in its arrangement. 

“Zaida, my daughter,” said the old man, after a protracted silence, 

‘‘seest thou that star whose struggling ray so faintly beams upon us? 
It is an emblem of Israel’s coming glory. Ay, it will come, though I 
live not to see it; and methinks if my body be laid with the clods of 
the valley, my spirit will hover over our beloved Zion” and the tremu- 
lous voice of the old man grew strong again as he spoke of the glory of 
Israel. 

Haroun Abulafia was the wealthiest Jew in Damascus. He was a 
nobler being than most of those with whom he associated and with whom 
his destinies were linked. More than three score years had passed over 
him, and though time had scattered gray hairs among the once black 
luxuriant locks, and had silvered his long flowing beard, yet it had 
not taken from him strength of body or vigor of intellect. In common 
with his tribe, he was engaged in commercial pursuits, and had hoarded 
up immense wealth; yet he was not avaricious; he cared but little for 
the riches which seemed to pour uninvited upon him. His soul was 
bound up in the interests of fallen, outcast Israel. He pondered over 
their bitter wrongs, and his stern spirit burned for revenge. He looked 
eagerly for the ‘day of their return to the land of promise, and the 
establishment of their temporal power under a victorious Messiah. 
Visions of future glory floated before him, and the new songs of triumph 
were sounding in his ears. He wasa student, and had meditated deeply 
over the pages of inspiration; but he read them with a proud spirit, and 
longed for the day, when the Almighty should again lead the conquering 
armies of Israel to victory, and when the outcast, the despised, should 
arise from her mourning, and triumphant, overcome the enemies that 
once trampled her under foot. And then there came bitter thoughts 
of revenge. His was a noble spirit; but the cold chill of unkindness 
had withered many of his better feelings, and the taunts of the upbeliev er 
had often goaded his soul to madness. 

There was one who was dearer, far dearer to him than all ‘things of 
earth; and she sat beside him—his daughter—the image of her de- 
parted mother, whom he had cherished with all the passionate love of 
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his soul. Ay, she was a bright blythesome being, with the glorious beauty 
that the dreamer sometimes sees in the fairy vision that passes by him, 
never to return. Her long raven tresses hung like a veil about her 
sylph-like form, and her large lustrous eyes that flashed with the fire of ii 
genius! O, there was her beauty! And as he gazed upon her with pa- 
ternal pride, he thought she was too fair and beautiful for earth. On 
Zaida he had lavished all that riches could give. He had taught her 
from the book of holy writ, and from the exhaustless fountain of its pages 
her spirit had drank in streams of knowledge. Its noble truths and sub- 
lime poetry were familiar to her mind. And he had opened to her the rich 
stores of classi¢ learning, and had led her through all the paths of ancient 
literature. She had a mind that thirsted for knowledge; and he had 
laid before her the sweet strains of the poets of her own tongue. She 
had a soul formed for the beauties of poetry, and by the “still waters” 
of its streams she roamed in happiness, as free and joyous as the bird 
that sang in her bowers. And he had told her of Israel’s former glory, 
and of her coming future greatness, and she felt no shame in the name 
of Jewess. 

But three days had elapsed since Zaida, at the request of her father, 
had left the gorgeous dwelling which had been her home from the time 
of her birth. He had not told her why he wished her to. occupy an apart- 
%ment in this old ruined house, but simply had said there were weighty 
reasons for his course. And as she entered within its walls, the gloomi- 
ness seemed to her an evil omen, the influence of which she could not 
throw off, even when her father led her into her own room, furnished 
with such magnificence, where every thing that the kindness of a parent 
could suggest, found a place. She pondered too on the strange conduct ih 
of her father; why did he bring her here to this unfrequented part of 
the city, without even telling her why he wished her so abruptly to leave ‘} 
the home of her childhood? It was so unlike his usual conduct. Once i: 
he had been frank with her, and communicated to her his plans aud con- 
sulted her, and now, why so reserved, yet so kind, that her slightest 
wishes were gratified? Did danger press upon them, or did he know 
that she had seen and loved one from among those who were the especial 
objects of his hatred? Had he removed her here that she might meet 
him no more? Perchance he knew all, and had taken this gentle means 
of telling her that he had witnessed and disapproved of her conduct. 
Sometimes she thought she would confess all and ask his forgiveness ; 
and yet she knew he would never consent to her intercourse with him 
whom she loved better than life. And as she sat by her father, there bs 
was grief in her young heart; she feared she had offended him; and be. 
there was one whose face she saw not here, and her thoughts went back j 
to the time when she had last listened to his voice; she thought of his 
sorrow when he came to seek her and knew not whither she had gone. 

Zaida looked up affectionately, yet with a sorrowful heart, in the face 
of her father, and as she met his deep-searching eye, she shrank from 4 
the eager gaze that seemed to read the secrets of her soul. ie 

Yet he spoke most kindly: “ Zaida, my love, sing me one of your 
sweet simple songs, that I may listen to your voice once more.” 

“Once more, dear father,” and her gentle mournful tone thrilled to 
his heart; “why once more? Shall not Zaida often strike the harp to 
chase the cloud from thy brow.”’ 


A capensis > 
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“I know not why I feel sadness pressing so heavily on my spirit, my 
daughter; but now for thy song :—let it be of Israel.” And as the old 
man listened to the rich notes of her melodious voice, sorrow passed 
away, end his eye beamed again with happiness. 


Darkness now the land forsaking, 
Israel shall with verdure bloom, 
For the light of morn that’s breaking, 
Shall chase away the midnight gloom: 
O’er the hills afar are beaming 
Glorious rays of morning light, 
In the valleys now are gleaming 
Emblems of her future might. 


Wake no more the harp of sadness, 
The night of sorrow long is o’er; 
Sound again the notes of gladness, 
Israel’s blest for evermore :— 
Hark ! the strain so gently stealing 
Jordan’s wooded banks along ; 
Hark! the chorus loudly pealing 
From the joyous Hebrew throng. 


No proud disdain, or bitter railing, 
Shall follow now the Jewish name ; 
No hostile foe, their peace assailing, 
Shall put the Jew to open shame! 
God’s own people are prevailing 
In Jehovah’s awful might; 
Israel’s foes—their standards trailing— 
Now at length are put to flight. 


Joy !—The sun again is flinging 
O’er the land his genial rays ; 
F’en the birds, their glad notes singing, 
Lift their voice in humble praise. 
Sweep the strings to Israel’s glory— 
Tune the harp to sweetest strains— 
Let each voice proclaim the story, 
“ Tsrael’s Gop in triumph reigns !” 


As the last notes died away, the old man rose and paced the room ; 
but controlling the strong emotions that struggled within him, he calmly 
sat down again by his daughter. 

“‘God bless thee, Zaida, my own love! may the sorrows of earth 
never blight the joyous visions of thy young heart! And now, I must 
away. You know that my pursuits often demand a prolonged absence ; 
and I am now obliged to leave you for a few days. These are unsettled 
times, and I brought you here for protection: this place is less liable to 
danger than our own home, and therefore has this room been fitted for 
you. You will find it a pleasant place for your abode, till I return, my 
daughter; and I have left those about you, who will attend to your 
slightest wants.” 

“Father,” said the Jewess, “why these hints of danger? if any 
await us, shall not I show the fearless spirit of my father? Let me, 
then, go with you, and share your troubles.” 
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“TI incur no danger where I am going, Zaida, and this is the safest 
place I could procure for you ; so farewell, dearest, till I see thee again,” 
and the old man pressed her lips with a kiss of fond affection, as he hur- 
ried from her apartment. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a small room of the principal khan, in the straight street of Da- 
mascus, sat Henry Vernon. He was leaning his head upon the small 
table before him, on which lay scattered a few choice works, and a mu- 
sical instrument. Wrapt up in his own thoughts, and abstracted from 
all that was passing around him, he heard not the knock at his door. 
Again it was repeated; and, being still disregarded, a young Greek 
entered, leading with him a Jew. Veron looked up, as if angry at 
the interruption ; yet, when he saw who it was, leaping from his seat, 
with a countenance in which hope and anxiety seemed contending for 
the mastery, he eagerly exclaimed, “ Have you found her at last! 
you have not again returned unsuccessful ? ” 

“T have found one who will soon lead you to her residence,” said the 
Greek, and his face flushed with the hope of success and with pride, as 
ke listened to the commendation of his master. 

‘ And now, Jew, lead on—I am ready to follow you.” 

“ Ha, ha!” and his chuckling laugh sounded on the ear like the mirth 
of ademon! “ You are ina hurry, g good sir; do you think I will show 
you the way for nothing? First, I would like to make a little bargain 
with you, if you please, ” and his cunning features were lighted up with 
the expectation of gain, and the malignant glance of his eye wandered 
from one thing to another in the room, as if computing their value. 

“Name your price and lead on, you croaking raven,” exclaimed the 
impatient Vernon. “I have not time to waste with you. Boy, give him 
his demand.” The exorbitant price of the Jew being granted, they 
descended ; and under his guidance, traversing many a long street, they 
arrived in front of the house, which the Jew pointed out, as the one 
they sought. 

* Ha, ha!” laughed the Jew again, as he left them. ‘I have shown 
him the gilded cage of the bird, Vand a nice little sum I got by it too; 
mayhap there i is another would like to find the same path. I will keep 
a good look-out ;” and he hastened away, counting over the yellow 
pieces and congratulating himself on his good fortune—w ondering why 
men would throw away so much money for a foolish girl. “What a 
fool I was,’”’ muttered he. ‘I wish I had asked him for more ; he was 
so free of his gold.” 

“The days have passed drearily since I saw thee, love!” said Vernon, 
as he clasped in his embrace the fairest of the dark eyed maidens of 
the tribe of Israel. ‘“ Dearest! it seems long since thy bright eyes 
beamed on me last ; I sought thee, and thought ‘thou wert gone forever ; 
I came to meet thee beneath the tall palm tree, and when, almost in 
madness, I asked for thee, they laughed at me contemptuously, and 
told me, they had never known the nightingale and the vulture wed 
together.” 
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Zaida’s silence spoke more than words, for there was love flashing in 
her dark eye, and burning in her mantling cheek. They sat down, and 
soon forgot that swift- winged time was ever hurrying on; so gently did the 
silent hours pass by. Zaida soon found her voice, ‘and ‘explained to her 
lover the changes that had taken place; she spoke, too, of the absence 
of her father, and her fears for his safety. With gentle voice he quieted 
her forebodings, and she forgot all; trouble and care were lost in love. 
It was enough—he was once more by her side, and, as she listened to 
his words of love, she thought of none but him. 

Henry Vernon was the eldest son of a wealthy gentleman in one of 
the inland towns in the south of England. He had graduated with high 
honors at one of the universities of his country. Though universally 
respected, and acknowledged as the possessor of enviable talents, still 
he was intimately known there by none, as he rather shunned than 
courted the intercourse of his fellows. He loved his books and lived 
in an ideal world of his own, and some called him adreamer. His 
father, desiring his son should improve every advantage he was able to 
bestow, sent him on the customary tour through Europe. He went with 
a heart full of kind feelings and a mind stored with knowledge, and for 
months he had wandered over the scenes of ancient grandeur and ruined 
glory — over the land of classic inspiration and the home of the Muses, 
where first thrilled the lyre beneath the gentle touch of the fabled god. 
To gratify the curiosity of seeing the oldest city of the east, he had visited 
Damascus ; and as he carelessly strolled forth in an evening walk be- 
yond the walls of the city, he had been the means of shielding the He- 
brew maiden from insult and abuse, and having bestowed a merited chas- 
tisement upon the offender, he stood before her, her benefactor. Few 
men could boast a nobler or more manly frame than Vernon, in all the 
strength and pride of manhood. None could pass him by unnoticed, for 
there was a soul shining forth in his open countenance, and there were 
traces of deep thought upon his pale lofty brow, around which were 
clustered a profusion of rich brown locks. And she looked upon him 
with emotions she had never felt before.. Could a Christian be so noble, 
so gallant, yet so gentle a being, as he who soothed her agitated spirits 
with such kindness? She thought of the wrongs the Christian had 
heaped upon her race, but he had never injured them, he had saved her 
from harm, and should she not be grateful ? 

And Vernon, he had never seen beauty such as hers. 

Zaida and Vernon met again; and is it strange they loved with fer- 
vent, affection? Love a Sewins Yes, he loved her the more. Did 
others. despise her? He would cherish her. Would any point the 
finger of scorn at him? What cared he if all the world derided, if he 
possessed the treasures of her love. And Zaida, she thought of his re- 
ligion and her father’s ire; and once she determined to fling from her 
heart all thoughts of ‘sen but when she saw him again, and he inquired 
so sadly why he had not seen her so long, and spoke in passionate strain 
of his ardent love, she remembered not her cold resolutions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wuen the Jew left the apartment of his daughter, he secretly and 
silently departed from the house. Though he regarded with satisfaction 
the safety of the retreat he had provided, he stopped more than once 
as if to gaze for the last time upon it. With a step as firm and decided 
as ever he had in the more elastic days of youth, he threaded the 
narrow streets, till having arrived at the eastern gate, he passed through 
and pursued his way to his dwelling. Seemingly well pleased with all 
that he saw, he entered his house and repaired to the room set apart as 
his study. It was plainly and simply furnished, without any ostentatious 
display of wealth. The walls were lined with shelves, groaning beneath 
the heavy weight of ponderous tomes and old manuscripts, more pre- 
cious in the sight of their owner than gold. A few chairs and an old 
table, on which lay a few papers and a richly bound Hebrew Bible, com- 
pleted the furniture of the room. The Jew sat down, and as he reve- 
rently turned over the leaves of the Holy Book, this passage met his eyes: 
“QO God, Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered, Thou hast been 
displeased, O turn Thyself to us again.” He bowed his head, and the 
thoughts of his heart found utterance: “ Righteous art Thou, O Lord, 
and Thy ways are all just; and -yet Thy people are again the prey of 
the unbeliever. Hast thou left us altogether. ‘The enemy are fattening 
on the spoils of the outcast, and there is noue to help.” O, it was an 
hour of agony to him; it seemed as though the spirit would burst the 
bands that held it to earth; and he knelt down and prayed that God would 
calm his soul and fit him for the hour of trial. How bitter were his 
thoughts! “I thought the day of persecution had long passed away, 
and that in this enlightened age, man had learned it was in vain to extort 
confession by torture; but Israel, thou art again hunted as'the deer of 
the mountain; there is no resting place here for thee ;” and the old 
man wept in the anguish of that hour. But suddenly he sprang to his 
feet, his face glowing with the consciousness of innocence, “ There is 
one who will never fly! It shall never be said that Haroun Abulafia fled 
before the enemies of Israel — no! I have never injured any, and shall 
I fly?” The door was thrown open, and his brother-in-law entered in 
haste. “ Brother, fly! even now the emissaries of the pacha are upon 
the track, and on their list stand our names. Hark! the baying of the 
blood-hounds ; they come like the distant rushing of the summer storm; 
fly! there is yet time, and we may reach the asylum of Joseph Arari.” 

“Brother,” replied the Jew, “save yourself; I remain here; I am 
innocent ; torture shall not elicit a word from me; death I fear not, for 
it would soon come, and think you I would fly? Fly! for what? have 
I wronged them? Fly! from the Turk— the unbeliever? never! 

“ This is madness; you know they care nothing for innocence ; have 
I not told you before it is your money they want? and have I not perilled 
my life even now once more to beseech you to live. You are a Jew ; 
that justifies all persecution. Rabbi Antevi saluted me this morning, 
and now he lies groaning beneath the strokes of the bastinado. Come, 
brother, away !”’ and he pulled him from the window where he stood 
watching the approach. ‘“ Never!” was all the reply; and finding all 
his endeavors were lost upon his brother, he fled to the back part of the 
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house, and admonished by the thundering at the door to hasten his depar- 
ture, he leaped from the window, and scaling the low wall that lay be- 
tween him and the street, he Sand safety in flight. Abulafia opened 
his door to the intruders, and asked them what they sought in his peace- 
ful dwelling ? 

“You, old Jew! are you ready? you hoary villain!’ and the speaker 
pushed in his face a paper, where his name was connected with the ac- 
cusation of the most monstrous and horrid crimes. 

‘From whence comes this lying document? Whose your authority ? 
What your business with me?” and they quailed before ‘the defenceless 
Jew. 

“Ah! lying, say’st thou! remember that, and authority? perchance 
thou hast seen me before,” said a Turk who bore the insignia of rank 
and power, advancing close to the old man. “ We shall have opportu- 
nity to cultivate a farther acquaintance.’ The Jew shrank from his 
malignant look, as from a viper, but regaining all his fortitude and calm- 
ness, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Death, thou art welcome; she at least is safe.” 

“We'll not throw away time with the old fool; seize him.’ The 
order was obeyed, and they hurried him off. 

Zaida that night dreamed of her father, and thought in her visions he 
had returned again; she would not have slept so calmly, had she known 
that the cold stone floor of a dungeon was his bed. 

It would be useless for us to enumerate the particulars of the late 
Jewish persecution in Damascus and Rhodes. It must be well known 
to all our readers, that many of the most influential and wealthy of the 
Jews were seized, and brought before the pache, charged with the most 
atrocious crimes, They were arrested upon the accusation of one of 
their own countrymen, who had been subjected to the most awful tor- 
tures in order to force from him an acknowledgment of the alleged 
crimes, and a betrayal of his accomplices. In order to justify his mea- 
sures, the pacha endeavored, by every means of torture that the in- 
genuity of a tyrant could suggest, to elicit from the sufferers a confession 
of their crimes. And some died beneath the blows of the bastinado, in 
sullen, silent despair; and many in the awful agonies of the torture, as- 
sented to every question, for death was welcome. All the exquisite tor- 
tures of the old ages were revived, yet some despised life, when offered 
to them if they w ould embrace the religion of the false prophet, and lan- 
guished out an agonizing existence, under the most horrid torments. 

Abulafia had seen and known all, and yet he kept the knowledge of it 
from his daughter. He daily expected it would be his turn next, as his 
wealth would be an especial object for his seizure; he knew the hour fe 
danger was near, and at the first intimation of it, he had removed her, 
he thought, to a place of perfect safety, had placed around her his A 
tiest servants, and had taken every precaution to keep from her all know- 
ledge of the persecution. Conscious of his innocence, he had deter- 
mined to meet the danger firmly; and he hoped that his character for 
integrity and upright dealing would shield him. It had been in his 
power to have left Damascus and escaped with Zaida; perhaps he 
thought if he told her of all that had happened within the last few days; 
and told her toothat he was going to deliver himself without one effort to 
escape, that her entreaties and tears might unman him; might break 
down his stern resolution and prevail upon him to fly with her to some 
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other land. And he thought, if he returned in safety, it was well; and 
if he died, it were better she knew it not till all was over. Three days 
had the persecution raged, and he had not been disturbed. ‘The breath 
of calumny, even from the tortured sufferer’s lip had not yet reached 
him. 

A neighbor was seized, and while subjected to the most horrid cruel- 
ties the name of Abulatia was suggested to him. An hour passed by, 
and he was in the dungeons of the pacha. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nieut had thrown her dark shadow over the city of Damascus. A 
horseman in the Turkish dress, reined in his fiery steed before the dark 
massive walls of the prison. He listened, and nothing was heard but 
the tramp of the sentinel, as his armed heel rang on the stone flagging. 
He leaped from his horse, and the stern demand sounded in his ear, 
“Who goes there !”’ “ Hush!” said the intruder, and he displayed, in 
the dim lamp-light, his gemmed finger, where glistened the signet-ring 


of the pacha. The soldier silently bowed as he saw it, and looking in 
his face, recognised the chief officer, Mahmoud Ali 
“‘ Lead me to the cell of Abulafia.”” The soldier obeyed, and entering 


within the doors.of the prison, he took up a lamp, whose dim light 
served but to add gloominess to the long dark galleries through which 
they passed. 

“Ah!” said the Jew, as he scanned the features of his enemy, 
“thou here! Is it not enough that | am a prisoner in this loathsome 
cell; and must thou come here at night to taunt me :—away, you cow- 
ard!” and the old man struggled with the massive chain that bound 
him to the floor, and his eye gleamed as that of the blood-thirsty tiger, 
when he springs on his prey . “Would I were free,” said the frenzied 
Jew, “thy blood should stain these walls.” 

“Stop your raving, old fool,’ replied he, “1 come to offer you 
freedom, life, restoration of property---every thing that is dear to you.” 

“ You give me freedom!” and the Turk involuntarily recoiled, as the 
bitter tones fell on his ear like the muttering thunder. 

“ Abulafia, listen to me. You are completely in my power—one 
word with the pacha and you are free. It requires but my silence or 
my signal, and the terrors of the rack and the bastinado await you. 
Beware ! death hovers over you; and if L speak, your carcass shall be 
torn by the dogs, and your bones be strewn in the streets; and I 
have come ¥s 

“Away,” said the Jew, “ Away! I care not for you, or your threats. 
If | die, it is well.” 

“Yes—but you shall die as never man died! Day after day shall your 
body be exposed to new tortures, till not a nerve or a fibre be left, that 
has not felt the thrill of anguish, or a bone which has not been twisted 
from its socket. Beware! for the pangs of hell await you; and now I 
come to tell you, that I can and will release you, on one condition :— 
You shall go unharmed; you shall be honored; and none of your 
kindred shall suffer in this persecution; but, Zaida must be mine.” 

‘Thine ! never!” exclaimed Abulafia, “never! Zaida shall never be 
thine.”’ 
VOL. 
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“Once more, listen!’’ resumed the officer, and he gnashed his teeth, 
and his lips foamed with rage. “I offer you, for the last time, freedom, 
and you shall give me your daughter; but, if you refuse, you shall die. 
I will seize your treasures, and she shall dwell in my harem. Though 
the eyrie be high, I will find it and rob it of its young, while I crush be- 
neath my feet the parent eagle.” 

“The old eagle taught the young bird to fly, and she has found a home 
far away in the rocks. She is gone! Zaida is safe, and thou art foiled ; 
now do thy worst:” and the Jew laughed scornfully at his enraged 
enemy. 

The countenance of the officer was livid with rage, as, with a voice 
hoarse with passion, he exclaimed, “Old man, you are in my power; 
and I will find her, if I search every house in Damascus. The morrow 
shall see your sufferings. I will hang thee on a gibbet, and Zaida shall 
witness your dying agonies. I!—I swear it! for itis the day of my tri- 
umph!” The Israelite almost burst the chains, as he leaped with a 
giant’s strength, forgetting it was all in vain. He sank back in despair, 
as he muttered, “ do thy worst.” 

“ Ah! have I touched the right chord? Revenge is glorious! and I 
will gloat every sense with thy pains; so good night, and pleasant dreams 
to you.” The Jewshuddered as the Turk closed the door. 

Mahmoud Ali, the chief officer of the pacha, was a dissipated liber- 
tine, who had risen to his present rank by the grossest flattery and syco- 
phancy. At heart he was a genuine coward, though he assumed all the 
air and manner of bravery. To support his most unbounded extrava- 
gance, he had involved himself deeply in debt, and had even em- 
bezzled large sums of money that passed through his hands. He had, 
accidentally, met the Jewess, and had looked with eyes of affection upon 
the boundless wealth that would revert to her at her father’s death. He 
thought to retrieve all by marrying her ; possessing, at the same time, the 
fairest beauty and the richest dower in Damascus. And he had spoken 
of love; but she scorned him with curling lip and contemptuous glance. 
The cold, haughty repulse of the father, too, grated most harshly on his 
ear; and when he used threats, Abulafia told him, an unbeliever should 
never marry his daughter, and his threats he might give to the winds. 
The Turk had little dreamed of a refusal, and he vowed the deadliest 
hatred. 

And now, visions of hellish triumph flitted through his heated mind. 
“ Ay, he shall die, and she shall be mine!” he muttered. “I care not 
for her love, yet will I bend her stubborn spirit to my purpose, though 
her heart-strings break—A Jewess refuse to wed me/ what’ disgrace ! 
But she shall pine away her life beneath my cruelty. The old man 
dead, and his free om and his wealth mine!” 

There was a hell in the bosom of Mahmoud Ali, as he laid his restless 
head, that night, upon a sleepless pillow. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two days had passed away. Mahmoud Ali was, with fierce and 
hurried step, pacing up and down the floor of his room. “Is it not time 
he was here, boy?” said he, turning to his servaut, “ or has the villain 
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deceived me?” As he spoke, the same individual who had served 
Vernon in his search for Zaida, entered. 

“The villain is here, sir; do you want him ?” 

“None of your insolence, or you will repent the day you spoke to 
me ; there is your stipulated reward;’’ and he flung him, carelessly, a 
purse of gold—* Now, on; if you deceive me, you die.” The Jew 
chuckled, as he muttered to himself, “ Gold, gold, bright, yellow gold, 
thou art my God! what care I for the miseries of others, if I but possess 
thee !—A profitable business ; fifty pieces for showing the bower of a 
love-sick girl, to two fools. Ha, ha! I swore I would bring trouble upon 
Abulafia, when he turned me away from among his servants; and I 
have kept my word.” 

Mahmoud Ali had left no means untried to discover the retreat of 
Zaida, and, through the old malicious Jew, he had been successful. O! 
what wild passions ruled him now. “ My triumph is almost complete,” 
he exclaimed, as he hurried on, almost maddened by the fierce thoughts 
of success. 

“I have come once more to woo thee, love,” said he, scornfully, as he 
appeared before the Jewess. She turned upon him with a look of most 
unmingled hatred; and calmly and fearlessly she spoke :— 

“How dare you intrude here ? leave me, if you do not wish me to 
arouse my servants, and bid them force you from the house.” 

“ Listen one moment, Zaida; your father is in my power, and it is for 
you to say, whether he shall die or not. If you call your people, | will 
leave, and you will be signing the death-warrant of your father. Shall I 
go, now t” 

“It is false,’ she breathlessly exclaimed; “‘ my father is far from this 
city on business.” 

“Haroun Abulafia lies in the lowest dungeon of the prisons of the 
pacha, and to-morrow he shall hang from the highest gibbet in Damascus, 
and the birds of the air shall feed on his flesh, if you do not consent to 
be mine.” 

Oh, who can describe the speechless, tearless agony of Zaida ; all her 
worst anticipations were fully realized; she thought of her father, her 
lover, herself. The misery of those moments! Anguish came over her 
spirit, like the dark thunder-cloud over the clear summer sky ; hope and 
ligt were gone ; and he was there, the destroyer. The color fled from 
her cheek, and the cold sweat stood on her pale brow; she wept not, 
but she looked with a cold glassyeye upon him as he mocked her, 
“Come, love, let us leave this sad place.” The sound of his voice 
brought consciousness again, and she spoke. ‘Ali, 1 can never love 
you, or be yours, for another possesses my affections, and what would a 
widowed heart be to you? I beseech you be not so cruel to my father ; 
he has never injured you. Do you waut wealth? It shall all be yours, 
only give me back my father, and Jehovah will bless you for your kind- 
ness, and the gratitude, the fervent prayers of the poor outcast Jewess 
shall always follow you.” His must have been the heart of a demon, 
who could witness, unmoved, such misery; and yet the Turk looked on 
with fierce joy and exultation. 

“No, no; you must be mine, Zaida, or your father dies. Come, or 
shall I go alone? I have not time to waste in wooing; once I might 
have been a gentle suitor, but now my courtship must be rough and short.” 
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“Stay, stay; God of my fathers, be thou the God of the defenceless— 
the orphan!’ Was that prayer unheard ? was there none to help, no 
deliverer? It was heard in heaven, and it was heard on earth. Vernon 
sprang invat the open window, “ Draw, villain! have I met thee again?” 
and he leaped upon him with the bound of a lion. The conflict was 
short, for the arm of the desperate coward was weak compared with 
the courageous might of his foe. Vernon dashed his enemy to the 
floor. 

“ Mercy! mercy! for the love of Allah, mercy!” cried the Turk. 

“T would not dishonor good steel with blood of thine ;” and releasing 
him from his iron grasp, he shook him from him as though he were a 
reptile. The servants, hearing the noise of the contest, came crowding 
into the room; as the Turk stood upon the casement, turning upon them 
with a most malignant scowl, he exclaimed, “ Ye shall soon hear from me 
again, and for thee, proud maiden, death!” He leaped tothe ground, andas 
he passed through the low gateway that opened into the street, there was 
one who met him. No word was spoken, but he saw in the moon’s 
light the gleam of a dagger, and he felt the gushing of his heart’s blood. 
Mahmoud Ali was a corpse. An old silver-haired Jew, the trustiest 
servant of Abulafia, was the murderer. Hearing the last words of the 
Turk, as he stood beneath the casement, he had hastened on to the gate. 
He thought it no murder—he saw no alternative ; the happiness —per- 
chance the life of his young mistress, depended on a blow; and he hesi- 
tated not — he cared not if he should expiate the offence with his own 
life, if he could but shield her from harm; and with cool, unshrinking 
aim, he struck the death blow. Vernon raised the fainting form of 
Zaida, and heard from her the account concerning her father. 

“| fear it is but too true,” said he, “‘and yet it shall be my life or his; 
I will rescue him, or die in the attempt. But Zaida, you must first find 
another asylum. He who has so haunted your path, will doubtless soon 
be here again, perchance with a force to bear you way, and wreak his 
vergeance on your servants ; we have a most cunning and powerful ad- 
versary to contend with.” 

“You have nothing more to fear from him,” said the Jew, who had 
since come in; “his body lies cold and dead by the front wall.” Zaida 
shuddered as she heard from him the relation of his act; she wept to 
think he had died, and that too by the hand of a servant whom she loved 
and esteemed. 

“Nathan, your sin is one of deep and awful dye; I would rather 
I had died, than that he should have fallen in cold blood by your hand.” 
She gave in sorrow, directions for his secret burial, and turning to Ver- 
non, said, “‘ Dearest, one effort must be made; there is in the outskirts of 
the city, the house of Joseph Arari; my father once pointed it out to 
me, and told me if ever separated from him and in extreme danger, to 
fly there, and I should find an asylum ; and he communicated to me the 
signal without which none can find entrance there.” She arrayed her- 
self in a Grecian dress, which Vernon procured from the young Greek 
who attended him. ‘And now I am ready; God will surely favor the 
innocent, and the time may yet come when we shall be happy.” Vernon 
gazed upon her in wonder and admiration; he had never seen the spirit 
that animated the slight fragile form that leaned on him for protection, 
aroused before ; she was to him more beautiful than ever, and as he tra- 
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versed the streets under her guidance, he felt that she was far dearer 
to him now than ever. The nature of the gentle maiden, who had been 
nursed in luxury, seemed to have undergone a great change; so firm 
and fearless was her step, and so unerring the eye that directed them 
along the winding streets. 

Half an hour brought them to a low, strongly built house of simplest 
appearance. Zaida knocked at a small door in front, and giving to the 
inquirer within the necessary signal, they were instantly admitted. 

“ Joseph Arari, my father is in prison, and I come to seek a refuge 
for myself and for him who is with me.” The old man kindly welcomed 
them, and led the way to a small, neatly furnished room, lighted by a 
silver lamp that swung from the ceiling. 

“Zaida, you here; and who is that with you?” exclaimed a well 
known voice, as they entered the apartment. 

“Uncle,” calmly replied the Jewess, I have not time to tell you all 
now ; my father is in prison; and this is Henry Vernon, who has this 
night saved me from a doom worse than death. There is no space now 
for mourning or tears; we have come to plan the deliverance of my 
father.” 

“You are mad,” said Aaron Levi, the brother-in-law of Abulafia, 
“ You will but rashly throw away your own life and peril the lives of 
many others. I love my brother, and I risked my life to save him, but 
he would not listen to me, and quietly gave himself up while I sought 
safety here.” 

“Sir,” answered the impassioned Vernon, “I love your niece, and 
here before Him who gave me life and being, I vow to rescue her fa- 
ther, or one dungeon and one grave shall receive our bodies. — Nothing 
can dissuade me from my purpose ;” and he sat down and laid before 
them the plans which he had formed in his mind as they came there. 
“« My Greek boy has a friend in the prison guard, and through his influ- 
ence gold may unlock even the dungeons of the pacha.” 

“ W ealth— boundless wealth, is at your command,” said Zaida, “use 
it as though it were dust; and if we can but bring my father here, we 
shall be free from all pursuit; and yet he may be dead or dying be- 
neath the torture ;” and the Jewess wept. She found relief in tears, 
and there was one by her side who soothed and comforted her, and bid 
her hope for the best ; and yet it was literally “ hoping against hope.” 

Aaron Levi touched Vernonon the shoulder: “ Follow me if you would 
see the asylum of the persecuted Jew ;” and taking a lamp, they descended 
into the lower part of the house. The Jew removing an old cupboard 
that stood carelessly egainst the wall, said, “‘ See you any thing there ?” 
and as he spoke he touched a secret spring and revealed a door, entering 
which, they walked along through a narrow passage that led to a sub- 
terranean apartment. ‘It is now a receptacle for goods and valuables, 
but it has more than once served as the home of the outcast. Think 
you the guards of the pacha could find us here? No! If they burned 
the house over our heads we would yet be safe ;” and he pointed to a 
door on the opposite side of the room which opened into a similar pas- 
sage. Long and earnest was their conversation that night, as they 
planned the deliverance of Haroun Abulafia. 

The light of the morning sun shone in the room where the scene of 
the night had passed, but all was still and silent there ; the servants had 
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dispersed, and the body of the Turk was slumbering in the rude grave 
where they had laid him. There was none there to drop the tear of 
sorrowing affection over his resting place. 


CHAPTER VI. 





AGAIN it was midnight in front of the prison. It was a most dismal 
night; not a star shone forth through the thick clouds that covered the 
sky. The pattering of the rain drops came on the cold night air with a 
most mournful sound. An individual in a close disguise, which the 
darkness and gloominess of the night rendered almost unnecessary, 
cautiously approached the front gate of the prison, against which the 
sentinel was leaning. 

“Tt is time and all is ready,” whispered Vernon. 

« All is right; I have disarmed suspicion; and the night is most fa- 
vorable to us, as we shall not be liable to interruption im the streets,”’ 
replied the sentinel, as he opened to him the gate which he had previ- 
ously left unlocked. Leading him through the long dark galleries of 
the prison, he unbarred the door of the small dungeon, where lay Haroun 
Abulafia. 

“ Take care, don’t fall down the steps,” said the conductor. Having 
shut the door after they had entered, he revealed, by the gleam of the 
dark lantern, the interior of the cell. The Jew was lying in a corner 
on some straw. 

“Have you come at last,” said he, in a feeble broken voice, “I have 
been longing for death; I thank you if you come as my executioners.” 

“We are your friends,” answered Vernon, kindly, “1 have come to 
deliver you and restore you to your daughter.” 

“ What said you of my daughter? what of her? where has she gone? 
] thought she was here a while ago. Have you taken her away?” The 
old man’s mind was wandering; Reason had almost left her throne. 
He had been the occupant of that cell a few days, but he had undergone 
the severest agonies of torture. Silently had he suffered; not a groan 
or a word came from him; all that cruelty could suggest had been tried 
in vain. And there he lay, scarcely the same being he once was, so 
wan and emaciated ; such deep traces of pain and sorrow on his coun- 
tenance. They raised him up and administered a refreshing cordial. 
The old man revived, and as they explained briefly their plan and cheered 
his sinking spirits, strength seemed to come again. He roused himself, 
and though the chill of death was upon him and he was in great suffering, 
still, calling up all his energies, he appeared to have received new life. 
Yet he was humbled, and he refused not to lean on the arm of a Chris- 
tian, as with slow and silent step they passed to the outer door, the con- 
ductor preceding them to see that all was right. 

They have gained the street. ‘“ We are free,” said the sanguine 
Vernon, “ we are free !” 

“ Be still! Will you ruin all?” exclaimed the impatient soldier, “ we 
are perceived; I thought we should escape the notice of the sentinel 
on the other side, but I believe he sees us.’ 

“ Who goes there ?”’ and the shrill voice sounded like the death blast 
to all their hopes. 


“On, on!” cried the conductor, ‘‘we have ten minutes to advance be- 
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fore they get on the pursuit—ten minutes for life! On; we will beat 
them yet! I took care to give the soldiers that which should make them 
sleep till the dawn; and I locked the outer gate, and left the key on the 
outside ; away! they know not who is gone yet !” 

They almost bore the Jew in their arms, as they hurried along, till 
they came to a low shed, where stood three men in readiness bearing a 
litter. ‘They placed the old man in it, and following the young Greek, 
who showed himself very skilful in finding the most lone and deserted 
streets, with rapid step they sprang on, 

“Save the old man, and gold shall pour upon you like a stream,” ex- 
claimed the frenzied Vernon. Away, away they went, till they had al- 
most reached the outskirts of the city, when the soldier stopped. 

“Hark!” said he, “they are coming; it cannot be they have tracked 
us; it would be impossible this dark night. Down here !” and they 
darted into a narrow alley, and rested in breathless silence. On came 
the shout of pursuit, more fearfully near. 

‘All is lost,” said Vernon, “but there is one thing more; we 
can fight and die here; 1 had rather die by the Turkish cimeter, than 
perish in the prisons of the pacha.” “ Be still!” rejoined the guide, 
“they know not where we are; or even whether we came this way. 
They are too fast for themselves ;”’ added he, as they swept by them un- 
heeded. 

“ Be quick, and we are safe ;” and hope dawned again. A few mi- 
nutes of anxiety passed by, and the old man was laid upon a couch in the 
asylum of Joseph Arari, and Zaida was weeping over him. He was re- 
stored to perfect consciousness, and though in great agony, he was still 
happy, for he was once more with his daughter. 

“Life is ebbing fast, my daughter, and I shall soon be done with earth; 
yet before I go, 1 must hear from you the story of the past.” And Zaida, 
she told him all her love for the Christian ! 

‘Father, I am the betrothed of a Christian,” and the cheek of the 
maiden glowed with fire. “ Yes, father, you taught me to hate the Chris- 
tian, but 1 cannot do it longer; Henry Vernon is to me dearer than all 
things of earth, and yet I cannot, I will not disobey you; and father, if 
you can say it, Zaida will never look upon him again.” 

“ And he has perilled his life for you, and for me;” said the old man, 
musing. ‘“ More than once, father,’ exclaimed the enthusiastic Zaida. 
Abulafia turned to Vernon. “I once hated the Christian, but I am dy- 
ing, and itis no time to hate ; you have saved my daughter’s life, and you 
have made me happy, for she shall close my eyes and smooth my dying 
pillow. She is yours! Cherish her, for she is worthy of your love; but 
Christian, 1 charge thee, let her worship the God of her Fathers.” The 
old man rolled back, exhaustec : all the help of earth could not save the 
dying man, and the broken-hearted breathed his last. There was a sweet 
smile un his lips, as he exclaimed in death, “God of Israel, I come to 
Thee ; the Jew shall find a home with Thee.” 


‘3 “te old man was not, and Zaida mourned, as one who would not be 
com forted. 


* * * * * ¥ * 


Time passed on, and Zaida was the wife of Henry Vernon. She found. 
in the land of the Christian her home ; and though the saddening recol- 
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lections of the past were still twined about her heart, she had learned, 
in the land hallowed with the light of Revelation, of the Christians 
God. And she worshipped, in the God of her fathers, the Saviour of 
men. 


On the death of Lieut. Col. Wood, who was killed in the sortie from Fort Erie, Sept. 17, 1814, 





Elegiac Stanzas. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS, 





BY THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL RIPLEY, OF LOUISIANA. 





1. 
O’er Erie’s wave the moonbeam plays, 
And silvers all the woodland scene ; 
Niagara’s stream reflects the rays, 
Mid copses wild and banks of green. 


II, 


But never more shall moonbeam light 
The chief who fell with battling brand; 

His star, which shone with lustre bright, 
Shall never more its rays expand. 


Il. 


Round Erie’s ramparts gleaming far, 

W hat time the red-cross banner waved; 
High in the front of furious war, 

The youthful chief each peril braved. 





Iv. 
In other fields he earlier stood, 
The champion of his country’s right ~ 
On Meigs’ proud fortress unsubdued — 
And Seed cath gallant youth to fight. 


‘ 
On Chippewa’s ensanguined plain, 
Near bold Niagara’s foaming shore, 
High gleamed his sword midst martial train, 
And foremost clashed in war’s wild roar. 


VI. 


At length arose that final morn 
When red-cross met the bannered star:— 
The bugle’s blast, the pealing horn, 
Breathed forth the echoing clang of war. 


vil. 
“On his proud charger, prancing high,” 
Woop leads along the vanguard train; 
Above their ranks his eagles fly, 
Like sea-birds curling o’er the main. 


Vill. 


Fierce is the shock, when lance to lance, 
In death commmixed, the squadrons join: 
The war-cloud breaks where Woon’s advance 
Pours volleyed lightnings down the line. 


Ix. 
Hark! with loud shout, proud victory’s sound 
Peals on the air its wild acclaim :— ’ 


Columbia’s warriors throng around ; 
Warriors who grace each roll of Fame. 
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x. 
But where is He, whose genius planned— 
Whose high emprise each danger scught ? 
Where the bold leader of the band 
That in the van of battle fought? 


XI. 


Brave Woop returns, not from the fray, 
To greet the view of comrades dear ; 
No more to lead the bold array— 
No more the spangled flag to rear. 


xt. 
On battle-plain his spirit sped, 
And joined the host of Heroes brave ; 
Who erst on Fame’s proud fields have bled, 
Their Country’s dearest rights to save. 


Xi. 
Long shall that Country mourn his doom— 
Long Freedom drop her sorrowing tear ; 
And weeping Glory oft shall roam, 
To scatter laurels on his bier. 





METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENTS. 





NUMBER ONE. 





MATTER, THE MEDIUM OF THE REVELATION OF MIND TO MIND. 


Tere is a feverish sensibility in the public mind—a timid and ap- 
prehensive shrinking from metaphysical inquiry. The dark umbra of 
superstition still rests upon us; and he who attempts to draw aside the 
veil of nature ; look into her arcana; hold converse with occult causes, 
and the relations of things, is greeted with the harsh sound of the dire 
priestess’ “ procul oh ! procul este profani !” 

Is inquiry wrong? Are we afraid of discovering the Great First 
Cause in works of darkness? Is it wrong, even in the strong and figura- 
tive language of poetry, to approach the shrine of God, and converse 
with the priestess of nature? Wrong! Itcannot be! Inquiry is the very 
nature of the spirit—development its duty—and communion with God 
its end. But we should inquire with reverence. The spirit, as it enters 
the temple of nature, should bow with awe, and worship. At every 
step, it should pause to adore the Eternal One, whose power laid the 
foundations of the earth—whose Spirit garnished the heavens. 

The influence of this feverish sensibility has been decidedly injurious. 
It has been the occasion, if not the cause, of divorcing science from 
Christianity ; and arraying the communications of God, through matter, 
against the revelations He has made to us by his Spirit. 

It has confounded a naturalist with an infidel, and every attempt to 
interrogate nature and discover the reason of things, with the madness, 
presumption, and folly of those who “ mutter and peep.”* Yea, more. 
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It has fettered free thought, and doomed the spirit to ignorance of many 
subjects that are adapted to elevate the soul above the objects and in- 
fluence of sense ; to shed a halo of peace about the head of the aged ; to 
reveal goodness and wisdom in the dissolution of the body, and the si- 
lence that rests upon the house of the dead. 

These remarks are applicable to the subject of our present inquiry. 
Matter has relations to mind—to mind, finite and infinite. These 
relations are not the result of chance, but of wisdom—not the fetters of 
arbitrary sovereignty, but the chords of goodness, binding spirit to mat- 
ter, in order to enlarge the sphere of thought, to div ersify and increase 
enjoyment. They are bonds of union, woven by love, in the councils of 
infinite wisdom. Yea, we shall find them to be the result of divine de- 
liberation, designed and formed as the best, as the only wise and glorious 
relations in which a being could be placed, to whom God could come 
from the inaccessible light i in which He dwells, and reveal the thoughts 
of His mind and the feelings of His heart. 

How different from this 1s the prevailing notion to which we have al- 
luded. If we go to the house of the sick—if we stand by the couch of 
the dying—what murmurings against the frail tabernacle of flesh! 
Matter is an evil. It is the prison of the spirit. Even the christian 
looks contemptuously on his body, and sighs to be free. Does he forget 
the teachings of inspiration ? 

“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

“‘Forin this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven, If so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked.’’* 

Here is one of the most beautiful, touching, and sublime scenes, ever 
opened for the contemplation of the spiritof man. It is Paul, filled with 
inspiration—beholding his divorcement from matter—existence in a dis- 
embodied state and re-union to matter again. What sorrow and joy! 
What lingering and exulting to depart! 

“For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not 
for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life.” 

He would lay aside the sinful, that he might put on the sinless—the 
natural, that he might be “ clothed upon” with the spiritual. He loved 
his union with matter. 

And who would be free from this feeling? Go, and think. Retire 
within yourself. Let ideal forms arise. Let the founts of spiritual 
feeling be broken up. Its forms are fairer than those of matter; its 
feelings are deeper and purer than those that arise in view of the ob- 
jects of sense. What sweetness in pity! what pleasure in love! Thus 
beholding and thus feeling, the body is a prison ; and matter is a barrier 
to the beautiful and sublime in thought—the pure and constant in 
affection. Spirit sighs to commune, directly, with spirit; and, instead 
of expressing its love through the embrace of flesh and the touch of 
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lips, it longs to live in a oneness of feeling—in direct communion of 
soul with soul. 

Go, and think! Let twilight exclude the world and invite to abstrac- 
tion. Fly on imagination. When thought has traversed beyond the 
sphere of the mightiest telescope, what are your feelings,—when fancy 
has borne the spirit beyond the flight of the eagle’s wing? Do you not 
sigh to be free? Is not the body a prison, and matter an obstacle to the 
free and lofty excursions of thought? 

This feeling is not confined to the superstitious and ignorant. Phi- 
losophers have received it as truth:—ay, and metaphysicians too, 
who have reasoned till they have exhausted the founts of feeling, and 
presented nothing but intellect, drier than their metaphysical subtleties. 
They dream of a pure spirit and a spiritual world. They wish to live 
in abstractions. Their paradise is a succession of intellectual states. 

Can there be a pure, spiritual world? If there could, is it desirable ? 
What would take the plaee of the cerulean vault of heaven—the va- 
ried carpeting of colors that covers the earth—the richness of music 
and of words—the countenance, lighted with love—the eye, beaming 
with thought—and the movements of the body, full of the objective 
spirit | 

These remarks prepare the way for entering directly upon our in- 
quiry. We pass by obvious phenomena. We ask not, is matter a sub- 
stance—does it exist? Is there mind? Have they any relations? Our 
aim is higher. For who is not a historian of nature? We interrogate 
relations. We ask causation and consciousness. We seek the reason 
of things. We ascend along the line of second causes, till we come to 
the first. We ask the Creator, what is the relation of matter to mind. 
Are we presumptuous? It is the nature that God has given us developing 
itself. Are we profane ? We approach with unsandalled foot. We draw 
near in faith, and, like children, interrogate the Father of our spirits. 

Our inquiry is twofold. What is the relation of matter to the eternal 
mind ? Is it the medium by which God reveals himself to his creatures? 
What is the relation of matter to the finite mind? Is it the medium by 
which finite mind converses with finite, and contemplates the revelations 
of the infinite ? 

Our reasoning must be retrospective. Imagine some thousand years 
annihilated ; the morning stars are silent—creation’s hymn unsung. 
Chaos exists. Interrogate its deep hum. There is no answer. Wis- 
dom has not yet stretched her line upon it. Goodness is not yet re- 
vealed. There isno mark of design; and, as we vainly endeavor to 
gaze on amorphous matter, we feel that there is nothing in it to teach us 
knowledge. 

Again :—there is a step in creation. Rude animals appear in the wa- 
ters, and marine plants cluster around the projecting rocks. Creation 
advances. Order arises from disorder, and beauty is spread over the 
face of nature. The amorphous mass which gave no response to our 
interrogation, has found organs in the adaptation of part to part, and ut- 
terance in the impress of design. As we see it change into the vernal 
freshness of the grass—the whiteness of the lily—the germ of seeds— 
the pinion of the eagle—the eye of man, full of intellect and bright with 
emotion, we feel that there is a power above and beyond matter. As 
we watch the progressive work, our nature prompts us to remove the 
sensible, and look for the unseen power of creation. Matter appears as a 
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material, and its formations the embodied conceptions of the First Cause: 
coming forth from a subjective into an objective existence, 

Let us be a little more definite. Every formation has its end, and 
laws, as principles impressed which guide the development of its na- 
ture to the attainment of this end. We see a great variety of parts. 
These are fitted and arranged in such relations as to form a perfect 
being; part adapted to part, and the being constituted to affect and be 
affected by the external world. Here is matter. But there is more 
than matter. It is matter formed into organs—into an animated being. 
lt is matter assuming certain relations. It is matter moulded, for the 
sake of these relations, as they exist in the being and its connexion with 
the external world. But these relations are not matter, nor any qua- 
lities of matter. It exists for them. It is moulded to give them an ob- 
jective existence. As such they are the embodied conceptions of the 
eternal mind. 

But we see every creature happy in the development of its nature— 
from the ephemeral fly to the soaring eagle. The eye is pleased with 
colors, the ear with sounds, and the palate with tastes. Now delight is 
not implied in design, nor pleasure in the mode of attaining an end. 
Hence we have in the existence of delight something different from mere 
embodied intellectual conceptions—we have these conceptions, and bene- 
volence moving and directing them. 

What then is our conclusion ? What is the relation of matter to God ? 
We answer, that it is the medium of his revelations—the occasion of his 
objective existence as a revealed being. It is the material by which He 
becomes the objective of created spirits. It is the wax, and its various for- 
mations are the impressions of the seal of the infinite mind. So that we 
can, intelligently and adoringly, in view of design, as exhibited in those 
formations of matter, where we behold the adaptation of part to part in 
an organized being, and of benevolence, as seen in the delight of sen- 
tient creatures, exclaim: behold the revealed—the embodied mind and 
heart of God. 

This language may be startling to some. It savors of pantheism. 
Alas! How philosophical is superstition! How wise is ignorance! 
How discriminating and metaphysical are sensuous thinkers! Instead 
of savoring of pantheism, it is the only view of the relation of matter 
to the infinite mind, that unmasks it, and gives to science and religion 
truth—the reality of things—truth in that simplicity and majesty that 
pleases the mind—truth in that freshness and beauty that delights the 
heart. 

Let us illustrate. What is a word but an embodied idea—a state of 
mind—the mind itself revealing its thoughts and feelings, so as to become 
the object of the thoughts and feelings of other minds. Wrapt in its 
own seclusion, what but the Eternal Spirit could read its states and dis- 
cover its existence! But it is constituted to affect and to be affected. The 
external passes over and leaves its impress upon the internal. The in- 
ternal, being excited, passes out and impresses the external. It reveals 
itself in words and actions. Are words the mind—the subjective 
mind? Are they not the objective mind, as it exists in its revelations ? 
It is so with God and matter. 

Again; let any one draw a number cf lines and angles on a black 
board. Let them be without order and design. What do we see? 
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* Lines and angles, but no mind. Let them be drawn now so as to form 
the diagram of the forty-seventh proposition of the first book of 
Euclid. What do we now behold? The dewpnya, that the square of the 
hypothenuse is equal to the square of the other two sides. 

We see the subjective states that constituted that @cwpnna existing ob- 
jectively. We see mind revealing itself and becoming the object of 
mind. But who is so stupid as to say, that these lines and angles are 
the mind itself? It is so with the eternal mind, as seen in the formations 
of matter. 

Discrimination is necessary. Amorphous matter in itself proves 
nothing—reveals nothing. Its formation alonecannot teach us knowledge. 
Now, when we say that we behold in the formations of matter the con- 
ceptions of the infinite mind, we do not mean to say that these are its con- 
ceptions. It is in relation only that we behold them, namely, the relation 
of part to part—of the being to the external world—of its constitution to 
anend. Matter exists and is moulded on account of relations, for rela- 
tions are the states of mind. So, when we speak of the beautiful con- 
ception of an artist, we do not place it on the colors or canvass, for they 
are only the means by which it becomes objective. 

A still nicer discrimination is necessary. We see in the formations of 
matter, relations that are not only the objective mind of God— His con- 
ceptions or intellectual states embodied; but relations, however strange 
the term may sound, that are the objective heart of God — His feelings 
embodied. The former is seen in the relation of part to part — of the 
being to the external world — of its constitution to the end of its being; 
and the latter, in the moral designs of these designs, the being will have 
delight in affecting and being affected. 

This view of the relation of matter to the infinite mind, is full of in- 
terest. Every particle assumes an importance it never had before. 
The farina that is wafted by the breeze —the dust that floats in the sun- 
beam, are particles of matter; and matter is the material by which God 
reveals himself and holds converse with his intelligent creatures. I gaze 
upon the insect, I catch the odor of the rose, and admire the beauty of 
colors; I trace the lines of benevolent design, and my heart glows with 
love. 

The minutest particle of matter assumes a sacredness in my eyes. 
Associations clothe it with beauty. Nature is a great temple. Its walls, 
its floors, its canopy, are covered with the hieroglyphics of the Eternal 
—they breathe the mind and heart of God. 

We may confirm this view of the relation of matter to the infinite 
mind, from another point of observation. Jet us ascend the stream of 
time and enter the ocean of the past eternity.* God exists, happy in the 
contemplation of himself. Worlds exist in the conceptions of possible 
things. From the possible worlds he selects our world, and, determin- 
ing to bring it into existence, it exists as a conception of the actual. 
Our world exists; but exists in the mind of God —exists as a concep- 
tion. The everlasting hills— the frame of the earth — the seas— the 





* “From everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” — Ps. xc. 2. 
From the eternity of the past, through the narrow connecting stream of time, to the 
eternity of the future, thou art God. 
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vegetable and animal existence — part adapted to part, and the relations 
of things are before him. But how? As conceptions— as states of 
his mind. This world exists; but its existence is subjective. As such 
it is known, contemplated, and delighted in alone by the infinite mind. 

How is our world, as it exists in conception, or as a subjective exist- 
ence, to become objective. Suppose finite spirits in existence. They 
cannot act directly upon God. They cannot behold our world as it 
exists in conceptions, and from the evidence of wisdom and goodness, 
adore the mind in which they exist. This is evident to any one who 
contemplates his own spirit in the light of consciousness. Its very ac- 
tivity is dependent on the external. Its knowledge is relative. It feels, 
perceives, and acts on conditions. If these conditions are not given, it 
can neither feel, perceive, nor act. Hence, its action is dependent —is 
conditional. As such, it cannot act upon the eternal mind, and contem- 
plate our world as it exists in conception, until necessary conditions are 
given. But what conditions can be given, on which a finite spirit can 
perceive the states of the infinite? We know of none but those of a 
material—an objective world, and the union of the finite spirit toa vehicle, 
or medium by which it can affect and be affected by them. 

Can God reveal it directly to them? Can he teach finite spirits the 
wisdom and goodness displayed in the eye? It is a conception. It is 
a state of His mind. How can it become the state of mine? Can He 
teach his own eternity. Eternity is known from time. We ascend from 
the particular to the general. But time has no existence to a pure spirit. 
Nothing but succession is known. Can He teach his omnipotence — 
His goodness and wisdom? He can act directly on the finite spirit. He 
can excite an emotion. Suppose it pleasurable. The mind perceives 
it. A desire arises, the very nature of which is to look out of the sub- 
ject to the object that excited the agreeable emotion. The mind notices 
this outgoing of desire, and refers the emotion to an object. Thus, we 
have God exciting a pleasurable emotion ; the mind noticing that emo- 
tion ; referring it to a cause, and loving the unknown cause of its happi- 
ness. We have this, and only this. But there is no intellectual state — 
no conception — no subjective world made known. And this is the only 
way in which itis possible for God to act directly upon a finite spirit. 

God is objective to us. It is possible to know him. But how? Our 
knowledge is relative. The objective or external affects us ; we notice 
this, and refer it to the external. We know the external — the objective 
only in its properties by which it affects and is affected. We can know 
God only as affecting us— exciting emotions. What attribute — what 
idea —— what truth can He make known to us then, by directly acting 
upon us? I answer, that we can only know him as the unknown cause 
of agreeable emotions. If so, our proposition is established. Matter is 
the medium of the revelation of the infinite mind to his intelligent crea- 
tures. Spirit acts upon spirit, and reveals its states through a medium. 
The infinite spirit, as we have seen, can act directly upon the heart, 
and excite emotions. 

We proceed now to remark on the relations of matter to finite spirits 
— its use and place in creation — its relation to heaven — to angels — 
and to show how a disembodied spirit can perpetuate action, though a 
medium is necessary — even the medium of matter. c. 




















Song of the Summer. 


SONG OF THE SUMMER. 






Tue grass shall wither and fade away, 
The woods shall throw off their bright array. 
The birds are seeking a sunnier shore, 

The voice of their song shall be heard no more. 
The bright rolling stream with its music so gay, 
As o’er the rough rocks it went leaping away— Ki 
That sent up its murmurs as joyous, as wild, 
As the free-hearted mirth of the gleeful child, ~ , 
And, mingled with song of the gay summer bird, Hf 
In unison sweet through the forest was heard ;— 
The voice of its music hath silently died, 
No more shall ye hear from its murmuring tide : 

The breathing of winter hath come with its chill, 4 
And the waters like death are frozen and still. 























The hand of the maiden hath taught the wild flower 
To bloom in the shade of her clustering bower. 
The bleak winds have passed by, the flowers are dead, 
From the bower, with them, the foliage has fled. 
The 1 unclouded, I brought ye, are past, 
nd the gentle zephyrs are dying ; 
Winter with shadow, and cold northern blast, 
Like the angel of death is flying. 

The woodland bloom, with its waving shade, 
The birds that sang in the forest glade, 
All are fleeing away like the summer cloud, 4 
For the winter has come, with his pall-like shroud. ; 
And I, too, must leave you, and seek for my rest, 

In the fairy home of some genial clime, 
Where the land in beauty forever is drest, 

Where winter comes not with the flight of time, i 
And summer reposes in Nature’s soft breast. 7 
Yet, I sorrow to leave thee, I love not to part, § 

With the scenes where I’ve lingered in happiness long— i 
But the voice of the storm-blast,—it bids me depart, 
And afar I must fly with my flower-wreathed throng. 
























Yet I will return. As the year shall roll round, 
The summer again in your land shall be found ; 
The birds, too, shall come, with their wild warbling sound 
The spring with the glories of summer be crown’d. 
I'll come when your hearts of the winter shall tire, 
And look for my advent with longing desire, ‘ 
My herald, the harp and the notes of the lyre, ; 
Or the wilder tones of the forest girl choir. 
Here again shall ye list to the voice of my song, 
As I seek ye once more with a replumed wing ; 
Ye shall joy as ye see me come sweeping along, 
And rejoice in the treasures I freely bring. 






Where the storm has pass’d over with lightning shock, 
Wild flowers shall bloom in the wide creviced rock, 
Where wild winds have scattered, my mantle I’ll fling, 
And beauty again from the desert shall spring. 

The river steal on in its wandering course, 

The torrent dash free from its mountainous source ; 
And the streamlet shall fling there its foaming white spray, 
As it kisses the shore, or leaps laughing away. 

The forest, the meadow, the bright eae’ plain, 

Shall echo the song of the wild bird again. 
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But Time in his course is silently flying, 

Again must I seek for some sun-lighted home; 
For me, other lands in sadness are sighing, 

And long that the smile of the summer would come. 


There’s a voice that comes from the sunny isles, 
From the lands where verdure forever reigns, 
Where the bright-eyed one with her joyous smiles, 
Sings the love taught songs in her wildest strains, 
To the breeze, as it waves her floating hair, 
And wantonly kisses the blushing fair, 
And tells her the summer is coming there. 
There’s a voice that comes from the forest dell ; 
From the sparkling fount; from the bubbling well ; 
They call me away—Fare thee well—Farewell! 
The flowret wild is sighing for me, 
As it seeks the wave of the purling stream ; 
“ Summer, | look, fair summer, for thee, 
With thy rainbow arch, and thy bright sun-beam.” 


Fare thee well, now, for my visit is o’er, 
Winter has come, and the summer ’s no more. 





SCENES IN PARADISE. 


“ ParapisE! what under the sun is that,” said I, as I sat listening to 
the conversation of some half a dozen tiger-looking scoundrels who were 
lounging over the pipe in a Turkish bagnio; “ where may that same ar- 


ticle Paradise be found, friend ?”’ 

The individual to whom I addressed myself seemed for a moment to 
be cogitating whether or not he should annihilate me, for he looked 
daggers at my identical self, as well as he could, from the cloudy realm 
of tobacco smoke he had raised about him, just as much as to say, shall 
I blot out that unbeliever ? But another thought struck him, and probably 
with the hope of converting me to the faith, he drew near and gave a 
luminous account of the beauties, joys and excellences of the home of 
the believer. I went home much pleased with the Turkish heaven. 
He had told of houris, the dark eyed maidens that dwell for ever in the 
celestial paradise, to welcome the follower of the prophet to bowers 
where love reigns undisturbed, and where he may revel in bliss supreme, 
beside the still waters and in the verdant fields of this thrice happy 
land. This was a chord that vibrated, and, when I sought my couch, 
I had almost determined to mount the turban and speak for a berth 
there. The hour of dreams soon came, and a tremendous dream I had. 

I was seated beside a placid stream ; around were the fragrant orange 
trees spreading in wild luxuriance. Birds of every hue, and size, and 
species, sheltered themselves from the noonday sun beneath their foliage, 
and chorused sweetly in notes of joy. Delightful odors impregned 
the air, coaxing the senses to sleep. 

“ The mischief! what am I doing here? My game’s up, if I’m caught 
napping ina man’s orange orchard, and, being somewhat unknown in these 
parts, I may as well evacuate the premises.” The wisest plan seemed 
to be to look out for shelter; a clump of bushes, sufficient to hide me 
from any transient gaze, stood near, so thither 1 went and remained till 
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dark. Happy faces sometimes flitted by, and praises to Mahomet floated 
along on every breath of air. I now began to suspect that I had taken a 
short cut, and had reached Paradise, ifthere wassuch a place, much sooner 
than those who had to wait for decapitation or death in some of his ten 
thousand Turkish forms, probably did. Gathering courage, I advanced 
from my retreat. After marching boldly forward for about a mile, through 
“ flow’ry dales and woodlands gently sloping,” I descried what its mag- 
nificence and gorgeous splendor proclaimed, a regal palace. 

While looking with gaze enraptured, a train drew near, excelling, in 
rich display, all that earth’s mightiest realm had ever poured forth to 
swell the kingly pride of kingly hearts. Music, that seemed like that of 
the skies, arose from trumpet and harp, clarion and pipe, mingled with 
“the sound of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.” Joining the train 
unnoticed, it passed imto a spacious court decorated with eastern gran- 
deur; from this we moved on through suites of magnificent saloons 
worthy of earth’s proudest son, into a hall, of beauty beyond description, 
and almost blazing with light. The procession opened wide on enter- 
ing, and every knee was bowed, as Mahomet, the prophet of the world, 
passed by. Crowned with the regal diadem, with robes of purple and of 
gold, on his breast a crescent formed of precious stones, he advanced to 
a throne at the upper end of the apartment. 

My situation now became extremely unpleasant, as I had introduced 
myself into the “ councils of the gods” without any invitation or previous 
intimation that my presence would be agreeable ; consequently, 1 might 
have notice to quit, under the process called, “ hustle him out,” or be 
served even more summarily ; for I was well aware that Turks on earth 
were not very delicate about walking into a man’s affections with cold 
steel, and they might propose such a disposition of myself on the present 
occasion. Keeping behind the rest, I soon managed to secrete myself, 
without observation, behind the tapestry that lined this part of the hall, 
and there waited patiently for the next scene. 

The officers of state and judges, as they seemed to be, dressed in 
black robes and turbans, seated themselves on cushions placed in rows 
on each side of the throne, no doubt, “ armed and equipped according 
to law,” for business. In the spacious galleries that crowned the room 
were the fairy iorms of the daughters of Paradise, whose glances, lke 
the barbed arrow, carry havoc to the hearts of all believers; and in the 
hope of catching but one glance of whom, many an one had been 
tempted, 2s I had, to abjure every other creed, if they had any, and be- 
come Mahomedans. Oh, what a sight! my heart bounded within me, 
as if endeavoring to burst its tenement at once and mingle with such 
divine creatures. Not only the form, but the spirit of beauty was there. 
But there was no time to stand star-gazing, for in the ecstacy of the mo- 
ment I had almost disclosed my hiding place, and anticipated the catas- 
trophe that afterwards ensued. 

The chief officer now arose and addressed the prophet— 

“ Prophet of the faithful, thou who art delightful to the eyes of thy 
followers, even more than the houris, we thy subjects and officers of thy 
will, have turned our eyes with longing gaze toward thy terrestrial do- 
main, to see if any there merit the joys of this celestial abode ; the hearts 
of more than one are now anxiously awaiting the infallible decision of 
the father of the faithful.” 
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The words, in answer, fell like golden streams from the lips of the 
prophet— 

« Giafar, let the souls that have been released from the shackles of an 
earthly coil appear before the sacred tribunal, that it may decide whether 
they shall be permitted to roam through the happy fields.” 

Two inferior officers now advanced, leading in a youth of noble mien 
and commanding aspect; the bold, fearless eye told of a spirit unsubdued, 
and passions unrestrained. The examination commenced, but, before 
it had proceeded far, a tumult arose that threatened serious consequences 
to the ends of justice, and which, had it been on earth, would have de- 
fied the most active exertions of even New York’s terrible police. 

The dark eyed maidens of Paradise, it seems, were not all supplied 
with agreeable companions, for the system of polygamy reigned even 
there, though matrimonial bickerings, however delightful in their na- 
ture, were decidedly against the laws. Eyes flashed and bosoms heaved 
with emotion, as when the forked lightning darts from the surface of the 
cloud, the forerunner of the approaching storm, nature shrinks for a 
moment, then comes the rushing of the tempest. So in the court of 
Mahomet—a deep silence—a tremendous breathing—then, like the 
rushing of mighty waters, came the huge sound, swelled by the conjunc- 
tion of many gentle voices to an enormous cry,—* I'll have him! I'll 
have him!” 

Only think how a judge, jury, etc., would stick out their “ gentlemen 
of the jury, and please the court’’ eyes, if their female audience should 
make such a rumpus; they would be apt to clap all hands on their wigs, 
to see if the hairs were all there. 

The prophet’s brow was overcast by a portentous cloud, as “ silence !”’ 
wrung through the hall, while Giafar began spontaneously to sing— 


“ What has caused this great commotion—motion—motion— 
Our women through- ” 






And had got so far before he recollected himself. 

But even the prophet’s power was limited, for the female tongue who 
can control? ‘The heaviest storm must have an end, and so had this in 
due season. Giafar now continued the examination— 

“ ‘Turk, what claim hast thou to the joys of Paradise ?”’ 

The kindling eye and earnest look spoke truth as he exclaimed,— 

“ Long have I fought the Giaour; on many a gory field has the 
biting cimeter of Abou Nazir drank deep of the infidel’s blood, and 
carried havoc and dismay among the foes of the crescent. From land 
to land, where’er the Moslem banner waves, wheresoever the meed of 
valor has been awarded, has he been distinguished ; there, O prophet, 
are my deeds, this my claim.” 

He ceased, and a thrill of pleasure ran through the assembly, while 
fairy hearts stood on tiptoe with admiration. The judge exclaimed— 

“Thy deeds, young man, would recommend in this ‘mansion where 
brave warriors rest from their toils; but peace must be preserved within 
these realms ; many a fair bosom beats high with hope and expectation, 
and, while all cannot possess, some must wither beneath the blight of 
disappointment ; ‘ the interests of an individual must succumb to those 
of the community,’ is a maxim in all republics like this; these fair dam- 
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sels must be preserved to rejoice other hearts than thine. Sorry, there- i 
fore, am I to declare, that the joys of Paradise must be denied you.” oe 
“What, must I lose the reward of all my hopes and exertions, for fear 
of jealousy in the mausions of Paradise? Is not Mahomet lord of this a 
heavenly harem !—No, I will have justice ; if the harem rules bold war- | 
riors, to that I turn.” ust 
He had torched the right spring, and the terrible winds of female \ 
ess ge instantly burst forth—‘ Let him stay, stay,” resounded from : 
all sides. 


“Well,” exclaimed the prophet, with a shrug of his shoulders—“ If 
it must be so it must. And this comes of letting women have any 
thing to do with great projects, though, it must be confessed, it could’nt 
well be helped,” he muttered in an under tone; “ but, ha, I have it!” 

“ Abou Nazir, justice must always govern here, and you must have if 
the reward of your deserts, come what will. The privileges of the 4 
celestial garden are henceforth yours—choose you the object of your \ 
love.” ie 

Fora few moments Abou surveyed the throng of beauties attentively, 
and then pointed out the fair one of his choice. 

“ Light of the world,” exclaimed Mahomet, “ attend Abou Nazir.” 

But they had no time to take any steps in the business, for another * 
scene awaited the court. The scheme of the prophet had succeeded, 
and the daughters of Paradise fainted in a body. 

“ Giafar,”’ shouted Mahomet, “ bring hartshorn and camphor—water— 
water! O, wo! wo! to Paradise, if her beauties are gone!” 

A burning lamp stood near, and Giafar hurling away the wick, sprung 
hastily up into the gallery, and applied the restorative to the first he 
met. Presently a scream saluted his ears, and the recovered maiden 
angrily rejected the cup, exclaiming— 

“ O you beast you, it’s oil, and I can’t bear oil; you nasty brute, 
you’ve spoil’t the handsome dress the prophet gave me on his birth- 
dav i 

Giafar recoiled in terror and astonishment ; many a year had he spent 
in Paradise, but never, till now, had met with such a misfortune ; he 
was ruined, for it was the favorite of the blessed prophet, that he had 
treated to the noxious beverage. Without casting a look behind him, 
he hurried off and was seen no more. Meantime groans and lamenta- 
tions filled the hall, till the voice of Mahomet resounded clear and distinct. 

“ Am I not the father of the faithful, the chosen prophet ! Wherefore 
this uproar in my sovereign presence !—Well I know that beauty in 
tears could not flourish in the celestial mansions, or for this all should be 
left in sorrow; but Mahomet’s heart has ever overflowed with sym- 
pathy on earth, and here it would grieve him to see the sorrow of 
his daughters. By the power that in me is, I command it cease! Son 
of Omar, a song !” 


SONG OF THE SON OF OMAR. 






* Joy! joy in the halls of the prophet king, 
Let the songs of mirth through the gay court ring; 

Let the manly voice, and the gentle tone, 

Be heard as we bow to the prophet’s throne. 
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“ The struggles and conflicts of earth are o’er, 
Its sorrows and woes shall be felt no more ; 
Believer! long doom’d in sadness to roam, 
Thou art free; thou hast found thine own bright home. 


Not the clang of arms, nor the war-steed’s prance, 
Nor the contest fierce with the death-winged lance ; 
The war-cry is hushed, the battle is o’er, 

The rush of the charger is heard no more. 


‘ Allah il Allah!’ the ery of the brave, 

Broad banners waving, the cimeter’s gleam, 

The struggle for life, o’er the blood-stained wave; 
They ’ve all passed away—'tis nought but a dream. 


7 


wn 
n 


The believer now his love pursuing, 

O’er the hills and vales of the heavenly clime, 
In the shady groves his own love wooing, 
Hath banish’d all thought of the woes of time. 


n~ 


Beneath the bower where the clustering vine, 

In the mild breeze waves with its festoons gay, 
There the fadeless wreaths shall the houris twine, 
To garland his brow with the laurel bay. 


n 


And the joyous birds, with their rainbow wings, 
Fill the burdened air with their wild notes free ; 
And the echoing notes that the houri sings, 
Thrill the spell-bound heart with their syren glee. 


Joy, joy shall rule here with a sceptred sway, 
For 1n mirth will we pass our endless day ; 
We'll revel in love, and in bliss supreme, 
While the hours fly on like a flitting dream.” 


‘When the last notes had died away, all was silent. The song had 
acted like magic in calming the troubled passions, and Mahomet had 
evidently not spent ages among the female inhabitants of Paradise, to 
be frightened by a single burst of wrath,—he had seen too many of 
them. 

“ Giafar, ha! where’s Giafar ? ” 

A page had seen him depart in haste during the tumult, but whither 
he went was unknown. ‘The pouting beauty now advanced and told 
the tale of the lamp, informing the prophet at the same time, that she 
must have a couple of new dresses to make up for it. The story pro- 
duced a hearty laugh at the chief officer’s expense, the reverberations 
of which shook the illustrious cavities of the prophet to the very 
centre. 

As soon as he had succeeded in smoothing his brow, and had stroked 
down the venerable beard, the growth of ages, all appeared to be ready 
for the examination of the next candidate. The officer second in rank 
now performed the duties of Giafar. 

_A spirit, minus a head, with a very suspicious looking bundle under 
his arm, walked solemnly in. He undoubtedly felt solemn, or some- 
thing very much like it, for his situation put him entirely out of counte- 
nance. He had been a subject of the all-potent bow string ; and the 
prophet winked to those around, (if the motion of so dignified a per- 


amy could be called a wink,) as much as to say, “ we’ll have a little 
un,” 
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«Thy name and purpose, Saxon, stand !” 
of Sir Walter.) 

The man was a ventriloquist ; for, as he had no mouth to speak with, 
he did use his stomach; and as he had no throat to modulate the in- 
flections, the voice went straight up, and was heard among the brazen 
lamps, saying— 

‘Alhesdar, the son of Beshar, craves entrance into the celestial 
realms of Mahomet.” 

“You must have had a long journey here, and got out of provisions, 
and demolished your skull by way of appetite,” said the prophet, with 
another wink. 

Again the lamps exclaimed proudly, ‘“ Alhesdar has been a great 
warrior; when his hand has drawn the shining cimeter, no arm but 
that of Allah could turn aside the stroke ; and even now all heaven shall 
not taunt him with impunity.” 

The prophet frowned as none but he knew how to frown; and well 
was it for the son of Beshar that the Sultan had foreseen something of 
the kind, and mercifully prevented his looking upon that withering 
glance. 

“Darest thou say thou art a mighty warrior, when thou hast no 
brains ?” 

“ There lies my useless head, the object of a sultan’s jealous tyran- 
ny; QO, that I could hurl him from his throne !”—and he cast down im- 
petuously the suspicious looking bundle. 

“ Well, Turk, allowing you to be a warrior, or any thing you like, 
how suppose you the ladies will like a man without ahead? But, first, 
let us examine this precious load of yours.” 

The bundle was opened, and there was the living phiz, with huge 
goggle eyes and bottle nose, frowning terribly. But all would not do, 
he must try for admittance somewhere else ; and not to leave the poor 
fellow without a home to shelter his headless trunk, the prophet very 
charitably directed him on the road to Purgatory; a place, he informed 
him, founded about the same time with Paradise, but on a somewhat 
different plan, being a kind of half-way house, where he could rest him- 
self till the master of the house or some of his household prayed him to 
leave ; and, said the prophet, always considerate for the wants of others, 
you can get a little something to drink there by paying for it ; drink just 
as much as you’re a mind to, for, no matter how strong it is, there’s no 
danger of its flying into your head.” 

The one that now entered made considerable stir in the ethereal 
court. All eyes were turned in astonishment, for such an object had 
never been seen before in Paradise. 

“Who are you, Giaour ?” 

“Me nigga, massa; come take peep of lillie misses on massa’s plan- 
tation. Nigga peaceably declined, and lib way down in Floridy, but 
come a war wid de Injons ; folks down dere swear it’s goin for to last for 
eber an eber; old Pompey didn’t want to get killed some ob dese 
days fore he know it, so he run away and come among de Turkies, and 
dey all de time talking ob fine times up here, so nigga just come to see, 
massa.’ 

“Well, what do you want here, you black scoundrel] ?”’ 





(He was a great admirer 
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“Oh, beg pardon, hope don’t intrude; nigga berry peaceably ex- 
posed.” 

“‘Peaceably disposed, eh? Oh, very well. Here, officer, see what 
modifications the bastinado will effect in his peaceable disposition.” 

W-whip, w-whip, went the bastinado, and away went the negro, 
yelling at the top of his voice ; but the officer was too old a hand at the 
business to mind that ; over seats, up stairs and down stairs, they went, 
like a dark thunder cloud driven by the wind. And now mad 
with pain, he rushed toward the throne, as if about to beg for mercy, 
but as he reached the step, with one bound, he planted his head full in 
the celestial diaphragm. 

Seemingly satisfied with this dellicose exploit, he hastily gathered 
himself up and ran for the door. He had almost reached it amid the 
universal astonishment at the impious deed; but, recovering thein- 
selves, the bold headsman was immediately bound hand and foot, and 
brought before the prophet, 

“Qh! oh! he’s spoiled—my—digestion—and unsettled that dish of— 
apple—dumplings—doctor—a doctor !” groaned the almost heart-broken 
king. 

The royal physician immediately appeared, and began to examine the 
pulse. ‘ Ah, high fever, congestion of the stomach.” 

“ Oh, doctor—what shall I do? I've entir ely—lost my appetite.” 

“Stomach’s disordered; here, your highness, is a sovereign remedy 
for every thing: from one to twenty-five of these pills will cure you at 
once.” 

“ What are they-—doctor—for I—hate medicine.” 

“QO, don’t be alarmed, your highness; they are the pills of the cele- 
brated Dr. Brandreth, and you must surely have heard of him.” 

“Oh, yes—he applied—for leave to establish—an agency—in my do- 
minions. Let me have them. Why, doctor, they are truly wonderful— 
I’m well with only looking at them. Give this doctor permission to 
open an office in all my principal cities. Now Samson’s himself again, 
though, it must be confessed, one does feel rather flat after so much 
punch. Launch a peal of thunder at that headstrong rebel!” 

It was launched, and all stared, for it seemed to have no effect. 

“IT would suggest,” said the doctor, “that he is a species of thunder- 
cloud himself, and would therefore require a little lightning.” 

“ Pretty considerable of a thunder-dolt, if the way he bolted at me is 
any sample of his powers,” said the king. ‘“ Why, lightning would flat- 
ten and bounce off of such a rock. Have you no vulnerable Ay tame you 
villain—no soul ?”’ 

“Shins, massa, nigga hab shins.” 

“Well, try him on the shins then.” 

Meantime the doctor seemed to have been rubbing up his learning, 
and now advanced with an obsequious bow: “ I have heard, O father of 
the faithful, that there is a place where these articles are used, and are 
called chattels ; they are said to have no souls, and are made beasts of 
burden. I would, therefore, propose that this specimen be installed as 
servant to your highness.” 

“Good, doctor, that will save the expense of hiring Nox to make 
heaven dark. ‘Tell the celestial treasurer to mark that down as an 
item.” 
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“ Thanky, massa. Pompey clean massa’s boots, play on de fiddle, 
wait on table, and ‘jump Jim Crow,’ or do any ting for massa in a way 
what neber was beat.” 

“Here, you scoundrel, go to the carpenter, and tell him to pare off 
two dozen night-caps from your skull for the fiends in Eblis’ depart- 
ment; it will be so thick then that you might throw a mountain on it 
ard only flatten the wool.” 

“‘ Massa said tree dozen for Eblis, de government chimbly sweep.” 

“Yes. Begone,—presto,—vanish ! ” 

The only remaining candidate for the ethereal realms now advanced 
with much humility and apparent reverence. He had a quick, restless 
eye, indicating a suspicious and scheming disposition, and seemed not 
altogether sure what might be awarded him. Originally he had been a 
monk, but such had been his conduct and course of life, that, hopeless of 
any favor, and dubious about being able to raise the requisite amount of 
ten thousand masses as a purgatory fee, he had determined to strip off 
the cowl and become mussulman. 

Mahomet had a lively soul, with a spice of humor about him, and 
when he saw the bald pate advancing, he struck up, 


“ This is the man, all shaven and shorn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn,” 


which he probably derived from his prophetical knowledge. 

“ Yes, indeed, and many a one have I| kissed too; monks don’t live 
for nothing.” 

“ How now, sirrah! A monk; and how dare you intrude yourself 
into my paradise ? the gate of purgatory lies off yonder.” 

“ Thank your honor, but I’m very well pleased with the looks of things 
here, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“ But it aint ail the same to me, though. We need no confessors 
here: the only confessions we make is whispered in the ear of beauty.” 

“If that’s all, you may need my experience in that line.” 

“Well, I wont have you here; you’d be for dethroning me and put- 
ting the pope in my place, if you had the chance ; so you can retire.” 

“It takes two to make a bargain, and not a step do I stir from hence, 
old fellow, that’s poz.” 

“What, do you dare to brave me in my own court? By Allah, but 
you shall move.” 

“* But | wont though.” 

“Furies! Hence with the dog, instantly ! ” 

“ Off, diabolos ; the pains of purgatory seize you. Stand back, Sathan- 
as, or I’ll hurl a paternoster at your heads, you unbelievers.” 

“ T’ll let slip ten thousand demons at you,” roared the prophet. 

“ Excommunicabo te,” shouted the monk. 

“You shall be scorched eternally with red-hot thunderbolts.”’ 

“ Maledicos damnorum, diabolicos furores et iras inquisitionis, et-—et— 
thunders of the pope and the curses of all the saints in the calendar split 


” 


ou 


“Qh, oh! take the brute off me, he’ll kill me,” screamed the prophet 
in terror. 

The officers had been stunned by the terrible expressions of the priest, 
which had been heard even in purgatory, for the noise of a fierce multi- 
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tude come to assist was heard at the gates of paradise; if they could 
only have got in, the fates alone can tell what would have become of the 
celestial gardens. The eager throng fell furiously upon the monk, who 
fought long and well, and strewed that hall with the victims of his prow- 
ess. Here were stretched a heap who had been blasted by the powers 
of his wordy artillery. Others had tasted what the monk called a sweet- 
ener. The monk had pressed a pug-ilistic figure on the nose of one, it 
was too visible to be cabalistic, and had added two cudits to the stature of 
another. But the fighting wasn’t all on one side, for many were the 
bruises he received in return. 

Perched up behind the throne of the prophet, and at a safe distance 
from the conflict, stood the doctor. There was fury in his naturally 
quiet eye, and a flush upon his sallow cheek, such as Achilles might be 
supposed to have worn when he rushed forth to vengeance. W ith spec- 
tacles on nose he stood ; in one hand was a small box, while the other 
was raised high above his head, as if for some tremendous cast; his eyes 
were directed to the shining bald head of the monk. 

His hand descended, and the weapon flew, swifter than the winged 
lightning, full at the unexpecting head, and bounced off—a flattened 
Brandreth pul. 

Another and another followed in quick succession, with the like 
effect. But one now remained, and the doctor gathered up all his ener- 
gies for a last desperate throw. There was something within him that 
told him the very existence of paradise depended on ‘the exertions he 
made in this momentous struggle. The monk had just commenced a 
sentence of terrific maledictions, when the doctor hurled his missile. 
With impetuous force it sped on its dread embassy. A huge and tor- 
tuous word, drawn from the depths of language, was preparing to issue 
forth from its cavern and battle for the truth, when the fell engine of 
destruction entered. They meet—they fall. Oh, horrible! they roll 
down together—’twas death to the monk. 

Soon a strife occurred as to which had done the deed. The doctor, 
on the one hand, swore it was his pill; the other combatants, on the 
contrary, jealous of the doctor’s fame, deciared solemnly it was the 
word. The question might have convulsed Mahomet’s kingdom to this 
day, but I had now become perfectly convulsed with laughter, and burst 
into a roar. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Mahomet, in astonishment, “that laugh smells of 
the dross of earth. Drag forth the offender !” 

It’s all up with me, thinks I, and I may as well begin to shuffle off 
the mortal coil at once ; perhaps it was well for me that I didn’t know 
where to begin. 

I advanced— jumped out of bed—bed on a cold night synonymous 
with Paradise. (vip. 
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Bravry slew me with her charms ; 
I lay buried in her arms; 

Her soft kisses bade me rise: 
Now my heaven’s in her eyes. 
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LOT’S WARNING. 





“ And Lot went out, and spake unto his sons-in-law which married his daughters, and said; Up, 
get you out of this place ; forthe Lord will destroy thiscity. But he seemed as one that mocked 
unto his sons-in-law.”—GEN. xix, 14. 


Lot.—“ Away !— from the wrath of the Lord — 
Ere it come in the tempest of fire: 

Away !—lest their righteous reward i 

Shall fall upon children and sire. . 






Tho’ the heavens be placid and clear, 

And the voice of the thunder unheard ; 
Tho’ no trace of the tempest appear, f 

Yet the Lord will! abide by his word. 
Their guilt hath ascended on high — iu 
It hath reached to the presence of God : — i 
Away ! — for the tempest is nigh, 
And uplifted the chastening rod.” 






First Son-in-Law.—“ Old dotard! we heed thee no more 
Than the breath of the swift-passing gale; 
Thou mockest — go— no longer pour 
Thy words where they cannot avail. 
Tho’ the sky were as dark as the night — 
Tho’ the voice of the tempest were heard — 
We would gaze without dread or affright, 
Nor should grief in our bosom be stirr’d. 
Let the tempest of fire, then, be seen, 
We defy both the storm and its God ! 
And will be as we ever have been, 
Despising his smile and his rod ! ” 






Lor.—‘' See ye yon cloud in the west ? 
It darkens !— it spreads all around — 

Still, unconcerned, will ye rest ? 
Nor seek for—while refuge is found ? 


“To the mountain! — Away from the plain! 
Ere He comes in the storm of his ire; 
ns voice ye will hear not again — 
ly! fly! —from the terhpest of fire!” 

















Seconp Son-1n-Law.—‘ Old man! when the heavens were flooded with light, 
And the voice of the wild wind was heard — 
The king of the forest was filled with affright, 
And hush’d was the song of the bird! 
When the clouds seemed rushing to ’whelm the earth, 
And the noon-day became as the night; 
Fearless and free were the sounds of our mirth, 
And as joyous our strains of delight. 


“ Go! — mocker ! — thou dreamest ! — the phantoms of age, 
Like the darkness of night, overshadow thy path ; 
Away ! lest thou waken the strength of our rage, 
Again— we defy both thy God and his wrath! !’ 


That voice of warning was heard no more, 
But there came a mutt’ring sound ; — 
As the storm-cloud swept over sea and shore,— 

That seem’d to shake the ground — 
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The old man fled from the fated plain, 
Led on by an angel guide ; 
Then the Lord sent down his fiery rain 
To scatter destruction wide. 
. * * * 
And the old man look’d from the walls of Zoar: 
But the people and cities were seen no more! 





HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


FROM THE GREEK OF ARISTOTLE. 








[ An objection has been often made to the study of the ancient classics, on 
the alleged ground of their immoral tendency. Alarm has been expressed 
lest the minds of our youth should acquire a heathenish cast — become 
imbued with a philosophy hostile to christianity. In reference to such 
an objection, we present the specimen of “ heathenism” which will be 
found below. It is from the treatise De Mundo, ascribed to Aristotle, 
and generally printed among his works. However the authorship of 
the piece may be questioned, it is a work of undoubted antiquity, and 
was quoted as such by many of the early christian fathers.| 






















Wirn great propriety may the universe be entitled «écyos, beauty or 
order, and not axooyia. For, as in the chorus, when the coryphaeus, or 
director of the orchestra, gives the lead, the universal choir, both of men 
and women, sound responsively in tones of various degrees of gravity 
or acuteness ; yet mingling together in one sweet attempered harmony ; 
so responds the universe to the voice of the directing God. And, ac- 
cording to the preluding harmony uttered by the great master cory- 
phaeus above, the stars, and the whole heavens commence their everlast- 
ing motion; the all-shining sun pursues his double course, by his easterly 
and westerly revolutions, divitling the day and night; and by his alter- 
nate northern and southern declination, directing the four seasons of the 
year. The rains, in their seasons, with the winds and dews, come forth, 
and all the changing states of the surrounding ether, occurring according 
to the original generating cause. Next follow the flowing of the rivers, 
the swellings of the ocean, the budding of the trees, the ripening of 
fruits, the generations of animals, the growth, acme, and decay of all 
things successively, according to the nature and composition of each. 
When, therefore, the universal generator and leader, (himself invisible, 
or seen only by the reason,) gives the signal to the intervening revolving 
series of heaven and earth, all moves on steadily in the appropriate 
limits and circular orbits; at times, in part vanishing from the view, and 
again appearing; ever by turns, from one beginning, manifesting and 
concealing ten thousand various ideas or forms of life. The (celestial) 
drama bears a special resemblance to the events of the warlike array 
when the trumpet gives the signal to the host. As each hears its voice, 
one lifts on high his shield, another clothes himself in his breastplate, 
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another puts around the greaves, the helmet and the girdle, one bits his 
steed, one mounts his chariot, one passes the watchword. Straightway 
the captain arranges his band ; the commander his legion; the cavalry 
are upon the wing; the light armed troops hurry to their appointed 
place ; all, by one signal, move according to the commandment of the 
supreme power. Thus should we view the universe. From one im- 
pulse, invisible and concealed, all common events arise. That there is 
no hindrance to the action of this prime impulse, or to our belief in its 
power, we have an argument drawn from our own souls. For the soul 
by which we live, by which we control our cities, and our homes, it- 
self invisible, is contemplated only in its deeds. By it the whole har- 
mony of life is discovered, arranged, and held together ; the ploughings 
and plantings of the earth, the inventions of art, the administrations of 
laws, the order of civil polity, domestic events, and foreign war and 
peace. The same views should be entertained respecting the divinity ; 
in power most strong, in beauty most glorious, in life immortal, in virtue 
pre-eminent. Wherefore, invisible to every mortal nature, he is seen 
only in his works. All dispositions of the elements, through the air, 
upon the earth, and in the waters, may be truly called the works of 
God administering the world (xecyos;) from whom, according to Empe- 
docles, (the poet of nature,) 


All things which were, which are, and which shall be 
Hereafter,—trees, and race of men, and beasts 

And birds, and ocean-nourished fish,—are born 

And live continually. 


They say, that the statuary Phidias, having prepared for the Acro- 
polis an image of the goddess Minerva, carved his own likeness in the 
centre of the shield, and fastened it to the statue by a certain secret 
workmanship, so that before it could be severed, the whole image must 
necessarily be broken and dissolved. The divinity bears the same rela- 
tion to the universe, holding together in himself the safety and har- 
mony of the whole, except that his dyad, or image, is not specially 
situated inthe middle, namely, this turbid earth ; but far above, pure, and 
in the region of purity, in that place which we emphatically call otpavos: 
being, as its etymology signifies, the boundary, (pos) or horizon of things 
above (av#;) or Olympus, signifying universal light, (od0\apr:) sepa- 
rate from all darkness and disorder, such as with us arises from the con- 
fusion of the elements and the violence of winds and storms. As the 
poet Homer has described it : 


Olympus; where they say 
God’s everlasting seat, where neither wind 
Disturbs, nor watery shower invades, nor storms 
Of winter come, but ever clear around 
The cloudless ether pours, and dazzling light 
Resplendent shines eternally.— Odyssey, lib. vi. 


The whole course of human life bears witness to the feeling which 
induces us to assign to the Deity the worlds on high as his special resi- 
dence ; for in the act of prayer we all stretch forth our hands to heaven. 
According to which it is well declared by the same poet, that “ Jove 
hath the clouds of ether and the wide heavens for his allotted dwelling- 
place.” Wherefore it is that the most precious of sensible objects oc- 
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cupy the same place, namely, the stars, and sun, and moon; and these 
‘ celestial bodies alone have been so arranged, that they always preserve 
the same order, and are free from danger of change or removal, whilst 
the frail and fickle things of earth are continually undergoing alterations 
a and change of stetes. For violent earthquakes have rent asunder many 
parts; immense storms have burst upon us from above; deluges have 
overwhelmed us; the incursion and retiring of the waves have often 
turned land into water and water into land ; the force of winds and hur- 
ricanes have overturned whole cities. Fiery heats and flames from 
heaven, as in the time of Phaéton, have burned up the eastern parts, and 
on the west, streams of fire gushing forth and blown violently from the 
interior earth, as the outbursting floods from the craters of Etna, have 
5 been borne along the earth, in the manner of a torrent; when the Deity 
especially honored the race of the pious, who, in consequence of endea- 
voring to save their aged parents by bearing them upon their shoulders, 
were overtaken by the fiery flood; for, when the river of flame was 
~ near, it suddenly was divided and turned aside, and thus preserved un- 
injured the young men with their parents. 

And finally ; as the pilot to the ship, as the reinsman to the chariot, as 
the coryphaeus to the chorus, as the law to the state, as the general 
to the army, so is Gop to the universe; with this difference, that to 
them their administration is wearisome, full of fatigue and care; to him 
without grief, without toil, and removed from all bodily weakness. 
Seated in the immoveable centre, he moveth all things. He leads about 
and variegates them as he chooses, in their natures, their species, and 
their ideal forms. Lixe the law in the state, itself immoveable, abiding 
in the souls of those who are under its influence, he moves, controls, 
and governs the universal policy. 
































THE ‘CHURCHYARD IN SPRING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





Peaceful garden! gentle spring 
Now robes thee in her richest sheen : 
Summer soon sweet flowers will bring, 

To mingle with the living green. 






Consecrated spot! I dread, 
While looking on thy hallowed face 

Clothed in beauty, lest the dead 

Should ever leave their resting place. 







Though the grave be dark, and deep, 
W ould her bosom now receive me— 

Oh! how sweetly I could sleep ; 

Restless world, how soon I’d leave thee ! 
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A FRAGMENT. 


’Twas a rare place that the old man used to haunt, till he seemed a 
living part of it. When his tasks were done, he took the same change- 
less way thither, day after day, week after week. “T'was the wooded 
bank of a stream that spread into a lake below. It wound narrow and 
noisy among drooping shrubs, all of which the old man counted from 
time to time, as Astronomy, delighted, numbers her stars. Many vines 
were twisted among them in wild grace; and deeper in the grove a 
profusion of laurel blushed softly. ‘The stream came around a verdant 
point in the bank gently, till it met a pile of rocks which seemed ex- 
tended to arrest the whole volume of water; but spurning each dark 
prop in dazzling scorn, it leaped away, bathing all beside with snowy 
foam, till, slipping noiselessly over the last ledge, it went murmuring to 
meet the lake that spread its glassy bosom under sun and cloud. 

And the old man’s throne was an extension of this rock, overhanging 
all ; a pearl spray playing at its edge, the sides spotted with exquisite 
moss, while boughs and interlacing vines formed his canopy. 

Here he met spring and summer, morn and eve, for years, and sat 
late among the dropping leaves and rattling boughs of autumn. He 
was never ill but he prayed to be buried here—it seemed his tyrant 
wish. I remember the first time I met him throned on his rock, one 
midsummer eve. There was nothing singular about him but his ‘garb 
of extreme poverty, his dull, breathless aspect, and incessant haunting 
of this place, almost unmatched in wild beauty. 

I came again and again, and invariably found him leaning back on 
the old tree, with his quenched eyes wandering over the scene, never 
appearing to notice me. Upon inquiring in the village beyond, I 
learned that he was without connexion, and very little known ; i 
weaver by profession. His peculiar habits had excited curiosity which 
none could gratify, and he seemed to have fallen out of notice. Deter- 
mined to prove if he were really an animated being, I one day boldly 
addressed him ; nor was it long ere I discovered that he had read much 
and thought more during a protracted life ; nay, a mind of strange bril- 
liancy lingered amid the wrecks of fourscore. He repelled every in- 
quiry that pointed to his past history, with a quiet dignity that was most 
impressive in one of his station and appearance, yet gave many passages 
among our repeated conversations which enhanced my attention, and 
will live in my memory. Once, in the last hour of a June day, I sat 
beside him, and after a long pause, pointing to the opposite bank where 
a lofty tree had fallen, he exclaimed : 

“ Behold ambition’s emblem! I saw that young tree firmly rooted, 
and rising in strength. It outstripped the sturdy oak, and seemed con- 
stantly seeking higher air. Summer brought it song, and spring re- 
newed what winter destroyed, [Fairer and higher it sprung, till one 
giant blast bowed its trunk and bared its roots. The tree and blast are 

emblems of human things !” 

He paused, and added, as one wrapt in thought—“ I outlived ambi- 
tion.” ‘“ You!” I exclaimed, involuntarily, for I could scarce believe 
its fires had ever kindled in the clay of such an one. “ Yes, in young 
life. The thirst for renown is natural as breath to every grade of mind, 
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at least it seems so to me. Ambition stood by my very cradle, and 
walked with my earliest infancy. She sung like a syren to childhood ; 
and in the warm blood of youth I vowed to be distinguished, and be- 
lieved myself a genius. The crown of poesy first attracted me. I 
wrote incessantly, and soon in fancy beheld far before me, yet fully at- 
tainable, the ‘ sculptured bust’ and ‘ meteor wreath.’ Nature opened a 
paradise where I revelled, and hope gave full enchantment. 

“My change came suddenly,” said the old man, smiling; “ it was 
given also from my own mind. I had pursued a different course of 
reading and thought more, and one or two years were full of experience. 
I seemed to have lived very long, when I again touched my harp; but 
it was tuneless! I never knew how or why—’twas a mystic change. 
My numbers were insipid ; my ideas a hundred others had appr opriated. 
I seized my manuscripts, and stamping on them ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun,’ gave them to the elements. 

‘My next phantom was philosophy, after a year passed in the languor 
of disappointment. I studied nature—studied mind im all its develop- 
ments, and sought faithfully the recorded wisdom of olden time. I 
armed the most trifling incident with moral meaning, took expanded 
views of all things, and became, to myself at least, a sage. Thus every 
leisure hour was delightfully passed, and even amid my daily tasks, I 
held argument with some fancied opponent, or towered in the sublime 
composure of reason. I penned many a manuscript with my theories, 
and carefully secreted them, resolving that I would be famous after 
death, as one soaring from amid poverty and toil in contented obscurity. 
The cares and occupations of my lowly station became more engross- 
ing; the mockery of friendship, and the fading of hope increased. I 
found myself practically denying my own theories; I sunk under dicap- 
pointment like the meanest of my brethren, and my blood took fire at 
every insult, as if reason were dethroned by passion. After years pass- 
ed in bitterness and disgust, I seized my records of philosophy, and 
adding to my former mottos ‘ vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ I gave 
my poetry to the wind, and burned my philosophy with fire. 

“ Having no taste for active life, I sank quietly and languidly to my 
laborious station. My apathy daily increasing, **'l before the summer 
of life faded, I seemed benumbed with premature age. My attention 
was first aroused to religion from reading the records of him whose 
prayer was not for ‘riches’ nor the ‘lives of his enemies,’ but ‘ un- 
derstanding to discern judgment.’ The glowing truth of many pas- 
sages came home resistlessly. 1 found there a satiety like my own— 
a grasping at the unseen and changeless, which attracted sympathy. 
When I thought of the restless ambition that had mocked itself, and 
contemplated my utter obscurity with lingering pain, I loved to read 
from one who had revelled in human magnificence, and to whom Hea- 
ven had granted a living gift of ‘wisdom.’ ‘ Wherefore I praised the 
dead which are already dead, more than the living which are yet alive. 
Yea, better is he than both they who hath not seen the evil work that is 
done under the sun;’ and ‘How dieth the wise man as the fool?’ 
From the wisdom of the preacher I turned to other records of the in- 
spired volume with avidity. I read and believed; nay, better, for one 
in my estate, I read and hoped. I became composed, and, though never 
active, exult in the prospect of exchanging earth for heaven. 
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The old man drew his hand over his brow and sighed heavily. “ Your 
friends!” I inquired in irrepressible sympathy, “ are you alone?” “ Ah! 
the grave took them one by one—all I loved; nor could | find new 
friends when the old dropped away, as do some, who seem to gather 
them as flowers from earth’s garden, easily flung aside and replaced. I 
am fully acquainted with sorrow; but I shall outlive her, exchanging 
her lessons for the immortal harp and crown.” Before we parted that 
night, the old man’s voice faltered often, and I led him on his long home- 
ward walk, for he tottered in weakness. We never met again. I learn- 
ed that his strength failed daily; and he earnestly besought them to 
bury him by his rock when death came. ‘But his dust was trampled 
down with that of the village poor, for who should heed the request of 
that poor old man 4 

A year after I sought out his grave, and caused it to be removed 
where the spray of that leaping river could moisten it. No other tears 
fell on his turf, but, sweetly, long grass and fragile flowers mantled over 
the pillow of poverty and palsied age. And what recks the disembodied 
spirit of the place where those ashes rest? T'was his last earthly wish 
accomplished, and well might some hand stamp beneath, ‘“‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” ATHENAE. 





THE REMONSTRANCE. 





“ Tue only, the perpetual dirge, 
That’s heard here, is the sea-bird’s cry, 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low sigh.”—Prerponr. 





From an isle, he cradled, Ocean spoke 
W ith thunder in every wave ; 

While shouting tempests in strength awoke, 
And loud remonstrance gave. 

“Ye are come to bear our charge away, 
With sacrilegious tread ; 

Ye seek unwelcome hands to lay 
On the dust of the ISLAND DEaD. 


* When his heart first lay its shroud beneath— 
All gasps and struggles o’er— 

We inant dirge with our stormy breath, 
Till it shook the rocky shore. 

And we gave in sparkling wealth all tears, 
That fell o’er his kingly head ; 

Let those who have rock’d his sleep for years, 
Still watch round the 1sLanD DEAD. 


** Will ye bear Aim in state to another soil 
Of turf and twining flower? 
Will ye bid a monument of toil 
O’er his warrior ashes tower ? 
Yet strength and grandenr ye cannot make, 
Like those of this rocky bed : 
Away! with your childish pomp, nor break 
The sleep of the IsLanD DEAD. ATHENAE. 
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HAPPINESS. 


“ Integer vite, scelerisque purus,—” 
“* Contentus vivat.” 
“ Beatus ille !’—Horace. 


Tue attractions which the wrld offers are too seldom capable of being 
resisted. The mind is by nature fitted for action; for the active pursuit 
of some object extending to its possessor real or seeming happiness. 

The acquisition of wealth, the pursuit of pleasure, or, perchance, the 
nobler thirst for power, wrecking, as it often has, the hopes of its vota- 
ries, and exposing to ridicule the grasping ambition of those who, 
unable to govern their own passions, would seek to rule those of the 
multitude, are the attractions offered by the world to her followers. 

Is there one who courts the respect of his fellow men? She tells 
him gold will buy it; wealth will conceal each fault; add lustre to 
those virtues which would otherwise remain unknown; silence the 


tongue of calumny; bring round him countless friends — friends ? She 


tells them not they are friends, like the birds which come in the spring- 
time, whose notes in winter are unheard: he believes, and in the mad 
pursuit for wealth forgets all else. The whisperings of the voice within 
are unheeded — silenced — not destroyed — they will wake again. His 
desire is obtained; wealth, like that of Lydia’s king, rolls upon him. 
He now is flattered, caressed, looked up to, as though his gold had made 


hima god. But is he happy? He had fondly dreamed he should be. 
Memory brings to mind the wrong he may have practised in the acqui- 
sition of that wealth. The bitterness of memory —he cannot escape it; 
like his shadow it pursues him — like his shadow its power is prolonged 
as his sun of life goes down. 

He is not happy, and why? The extent of his domain, the glitter of 
his gold, the adulation of seeming friends, cannot restore him to that 
peace of mind he knew in childhood, when his soul was as spotless as 
his morning sky unclouded. These all may minister to his earthly 
wants ; when he dies, may shroud him in purple, entomb him in marble, 
and array in garments of external mourning those who loved him for his 
wealth. 

The pursuit of pleasure, earthly happiness as it is called, can satisfy 
but for a little time, and yet how often do we see the hopes of eternal 
happiness sacrificed for it ? 

In childhood, we look but upon the things around us, our osurres of 
enjoyment may seem fewer, yet how seldom are the gratifications which 
nature offers insufficient for the desires of nature’s child ! 

Our childhood passes away, and we come to mingle in the tumult of 
life; the objects that once gave us pleasure seem suddenly to have lost 
their power of pleasing, the innocent visions of our youth depart, 
darkening as they go, like the shadows of night, the pathway of our 
pilgrimage. 

Our minds demand some object for pursuit. Are we lovers of mirth 4 
Ez th points us to her scenes of festivity; she bids us seek for joy in 
the midnight revel. We drink from the mantling bow]; the red wine 
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does indeed give us forgetfulness, forgetfulness to our sorrow; but how 
long ? Like the stillness, before the bursting of the storm in its might, 
is the oblivion thus gained. We wake again; the fire within must again 
be quenched. And this is pleasure. 

Earth, indeed, is fair and bright, with her joyous sky nightly gemmed 
with her myriad stars; her greenness and freshness conspire to persuade 
us to seek for happiness here. But they who seek it in the ways of the 
world, and follow her in all her requirements, will find the mantle she 
casts around them like the robe of Medea, beauteous but deadly, and 
the cup that she extends, while it lulls for the time, corrupting the 
streams of life, and draining the fountain of peace. 

The pleasure of the world, purchased at the sacrifice of morality and 
virtue, can but pall on the taste, while as yet the inward desire remains 
unsatisfied. As the strength gained from unnatural excitement is fol 
lowed by an excess of languor; so ¢his happiness, blinding us for the 
time, adds but to the misery we sought to allay. 

Earth offers yet another source for happiness—ambition — the desire 
to BE when we are not — while living to receive the homage of our fellow 
men, and when heedless of the applause our memories may excite, to 
dive, our names emblazoned among the mighty of earth, while our bodies 
are as conscious as the dust with which they are blending. Forgetful- 
ness! it is a bitter word. To think we live but a few years, and then 
shall be remembered no more, is saddening to the soul of him who cares 
not for the wealth of the world or her pleasures. 

To such an one she points the way where fame stands beckoning with 
her waiting crown—a crown to deck his brow: she tells him not of the 
thorns that often fasten it upon the head of man. Ambition is his god; 
and around her altar, like the priests of old, he stands continually minis- 
tering, sacrificing his integrity, his honor, his peact oF MIND, and receiv- 
ing in return, at times, the noisy acclaim of his fellow beings, dying with 
the voices that gave it utterance. Ambition should excite all to attain 
such a station in life as can be filled with honor to themselves and just 
satisfaction to others. But for man to think, if he can but receive the 
unmeaning words of respect of his fellows, and gain a transient glory, 
at whatever cost, he shall be happy, is as vain as to dream of satisfying 
the uncreated soul with created good. 

He has gained all that he sought, but his mind is filled with inquietude. 
The intrigue he has used to reach where now he stands he cannot for- 
get—the memory of his soul’s dishonor. Or, if he may have gained it 
by fair and upright means, the pinnacle on which he rests has but a foot- 
hold for one, and there are multitudes striving for the same elevation, 
equally daring, though less honorable than himself, who, to gain it, will 
waver not to thrust him down the abyss of fallcon greatness. He who 
dreams in ambition’s paths alone is true happiness, will wake at last from 
that dream to find the reality has been for ever lost to him, while pur- 
suing the light which lured but to destroy. Alike will be the sleep of 
him whom the mighty of earth have risen up to honor and followed to 
his noiseless rest, and of him 


“ Qui natus moriensque fefellit !” 


Wealth, honor and pleasure, may for a time conceal, not only from 
the view of others, but even from ourselves, the knowledge of our own 
VOL. L-~—NO. I. 6 
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wretchedness. And if we are so blest while in our youth to believe they 
cannot be the causes, but simply conducives to happiness, let us look 
for the true cause which only can produce this effect, which is the pro- 
fessed object of us all. The experience of others we read, we profess 
to believe, yet how seldom do we profit. Where shall we find that for 
which we seek? Can our station in life give it? No. It must be an 
adaptation of ourselves to our various conditions—a principle within — 
which can reconcile us to every change in our lot, to that poverty which 
one of old has placed in the jaws of his fabled Orcus, which to many 
seems not “ placed in,” but the jaws themselves, as well as comparative 
affluence. Peace of mind, contentment, resignation—that which will 
enable the merchantman to maintain a calm tranquillity of spirit, whether 
the stormy winds may have dashed his richly laden ships upon the hid- 
den rocks, or he sees their sails distended with the favoring breeze ; that 
which, “although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vine,” shall render the mind of the husbandman as undisturbed as 
though the “fields were white for the harvest.” It is that peace of 
mind which arises from right action, the sincere desire to discharge 
every duty enjoined upon us toward God, our fellow men, and our- 
selves. That contentment which springs from a confiding belief in the 
vrisdom and sufficiency of that hand which controls our destiny. That 
resignation arising, not so much from the consciousness of utter inability 
in the least to change the decrees of Omnipotence, as much that is called 
resignation does, as in the rational belief in the prescience, for our ever- 
lasting happiness, of that Being who is the “ Father of our spirits and 
the giver of life.” He who possesses these, is blest with happiness earth- 
ly objects could never give. J. F. 
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Stupy or Nature.— Nor do I think that those questions of the natu- 
ralists are to be rejected. For the consideration and contemplation of 
nature is, as it were, the natural food of mind and native genius. We 
are erected. We seem exalted. We look down upon human affairs. 
Dwelling in thought upon these high and celestial subjects, our own af- 
fairs seem trifling and hardly entitled to the least accouut. The inves- 
tigation of things so great, and at the same time so occult, possesses a 
peculiar delight ; and if any thing occurs which seems capable of expla- 
nation by us, the soul is filled with a most refined and peculiar joy. 


Opinion oF Epicurus anp Democritus.—Epicurus, when he follows 
Democritus, seldom fails. Although tiiere are many things which 
I disapprove in both, and this especially, that since in the study of the 
nature of things there are two objects of inquiry, namely, the one, what 
the material is from which everything is effected, (efficiatur,) the other, 
what that power (vis) may be which equally effects each thing. They 
have discussed in full the question concerning the material, but have 
altogether overlooked the efficient cause. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Maptson Parers.—Correspondence of James Mapison, and his Reports of De- 
bates during the Congress of the Confederation, and his Reports of Debates in the 
Federal Convention. Pustisnep BY order or Concress. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Here is a work long looked for, from the hand of ene of the master minds of the 
revolution, and embodying the spirit of the illustrious author. If a longer time has 
been occupied in the publication of these volumes than our impatience can excuse, we 
have at least the satisfaction of seeing that they are well printed, and, under the super- 
vision of the accomplished editor, Mr. Gitrin, no doubt most accurately and faithfully 
executed. Our only remaining regret is, that such a work, which should have been 
published in a form accessible to every freeman in the land, is held at a price which 
must limit its possession to comparatively a very small number. The government 
would have better consulted the public good, and the ascendancy of the truly republi- 
can doctrines of Mapison, by causing this great national work to be published in a 
cheap form, and distributed to at least every township and village inthe Union. If 
this could have been done, even at the expense of re/renchment in the printing of some 
of the almost endless reports of congressional committees, we are constrained to believe, 
that much good would have been accomplished. 

Mr. Mapitson took his seat in the Congress of the Confederation on the 20th March, 
1780. His record of debates commences 4th November, 1782, and continues to the 2ist 
June, 1783. He again resumes it in February, 1787, continuing it until the 2d May 
in that year, at which time he left Congress to attend the approaching convention at 
Philadelphia, which was to prepare the federal constitution. His record of the debates 
in this convention is full, extending from the first hour ofthe assembling ofthat body tothe 
hour of its final adjournment. It is almost the only record existing of the discussions 
on that memorable occasion, and derives more than ordinary interest from the fact, that 
the true opinions of some of the prominent men of that day, which have often been per- 
verted or misrepresented, are here faithfully portrayed by the hand of one of the most 
prominent actors. Great questions of constitutional power are here seen in their true 
form and aspect, by the help of the light which beamed upon the founders of the con- 
stitution ; and well may it be for the country if all the differing political leaders in our 
republic, who waste their eloquence in latiludinarian constructions, or their metaphy- 
sical subtlety in splitting the hairs of restriction and limitation, shall, by common con- 
sent, go to this fountain-head of information, and, forgetting Parry, learn to love, and 
live, and labor for their country, as did Manson and his illustrious compeers. 





Letters or Mrs. Apams.—A volume with this title has appeared, which is pecu- 
liarly interesting at this time, when every relic of “ the heroic age of American his- 
tory” is eagerly grasped and anxiously secured. Additional interest attaches to the 
history of a ‘‘ woman of the revolution,” one of those glorious mothers and sisters 
whose gentle support roused the faint-hearted, and urged on the brave in that great 
contest. Let the zealous woman’s-rights partisans read this, let them read the letters 
of Exiza Wiikinson, and then, if they can, tell us that woman has no influence till 
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she mounts the rostrum in the senate-house, or, turning demagogue, harangues the po- 
pulace from the stump! The great German poet, Scuinuer, “ has described in contrast, 
with great felicity of style, the two principal aspects of human character, as deter- 
mined by the difference of sex.” We venture to quote a translation of his beautiful 
poem, |for the especial benefit of the party above mentioned, and our readers in 
general. | 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


BY A. H. EVERETT. 


Honored be woman! She beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light; 

Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 

Roses of bliss on our thorn-covered ways— 
Roses of Paradise, sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 


jf! 


Man on Passion’s stormy ocean 
Tossed by surges mountains high, 

Courts the hurricane commotion, 
Spurns at Reason’s feeble cry. 

Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it wars within, 

Flashing lights of Hope confound him, 
Stuns him life’s incessant din. 


+. 


Woman invites him with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil and be happy a while, 
Whispering wooingly,—come to my bower ! 
Go not in search of the phantom of Power! 
Honor and wealth are illusory : come! 
Happiness dwells in the temple of Home. 


foul 
i 


at 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man ; 

Reckless if he bless or ravage: 
Action,—action,—still his plan. 

Now creating ; now destroying ; 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast. 

Ever wishing ;—ne’er enjoying ;— 
Still to be—but never blest. 
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Woman, contented in silent repose, 

Enjoys in its beauty life’s flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart ; 
Far richer than man with his treasures of art, 
And wiser by far in her circle confined 

Than he with his science and flights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself sufficing 
Man disdains the geniler arts, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till by age’s frost congealing 
It is hardened into stone. 


She, like the harp that instinctively sings, 

As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs o’er the strings, 
Responds to each impulse with ready reply, 

Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try, 

And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like the sunshine and showers of a morning in May. 
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In the realm of man’s dominion 
Terror is the ruling word, 
And the standard of opinion 
Is the temper of the sword ; 
Strife exults, and Pity, blushing, 
From the scene despairing flies, 
Where to battle madly rushing 
Brother upon brother dies. 


Woman commands with a milder control, 

She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul. 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the Passions is hushed for a while, 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the pillow of Peace. 





Torker anp Tue Turks, Tae Eastern Question.— Joun Rem, the author of 
“Bibliotheca Scoti Celtica,” ‘“ Sketches of Turkey,” etc., etc., has recently pub- 
lished another work on Turkey, entitled “‘ Turkey anp Tue Turks, BEING THE PRE- 
SENT STATE OF THE OrromaNn Empree.” It is a publication of peculiar interest, in the 
present critical condition of the Turkish empire, threatened by Egypt and the refrac- 
tory Pacha on the one hand, by Russia on the other, and, worse than either, torn 
in pieces by intestine divisions. The author esteems the famous Hatti Scheraf, or 
constitution, the reform bill of Turkey, as the offspring of French alliance and a mere 
delusion; and he attempts to show, that the only chance of salvation to Turkey lies in 
the complete abrogation of the fundamental principle of Mohammedanism, that all un- 
believers should be put to the sword, and the acknowledgment of the civil and religious 
liberty of all classes inthe empire. It is, indeed, a critical period. The allied powers 
are ostensibly maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire: what is the real mo- 
tive, the secret of all this diplomatic game? England makes a treaty with Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, excluding France, and hopes by this move to secure for itself the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf by opposing Mehemet Ali. France says, “No! The 
question for us is the supremacy ofthe Mediterranean.” Thiers, the French minister, 
is bound to sustain the Pacha. Will England execute the treaty? The French Jour- 
nal de Debats says: 


‘Jt is not the French who are constantly in rivalry and collision with the English in 
the East. Who bribed and excited Persia to turn her army against the English ? 
Who is endeavoring to rouse the tribes subject to England against that power? Who 
excited China? Who is advancing on the great plateau of Asia? Russia, Russia! 
Wherever the English turn to this eastern world, from which they derive their strength 
and their riches, they meet with this patient and silent, but inevitable and external 
barrier ; and yet England would take Russia by the hand to open to her the way to 
Constantinople! History will not believe it.” 

Report says that the Pacha has accepted conditions from the powers. This, how- 
ever, is disputed. The great question then is, will they get out of their diplomacy 
without a rupture? Ifso, how? When we commenced, we did not think ofa politi- 
cal disquisition ; however, it is a matter in which the whole world are interested, as 
the peace of Europe is concerned. We should like to see the book mentioned at the 
head of this article in the hands of some of our American publishers. It is worth far 
more than many of the works so profusely multiplied by some of our publishers from 
the English press. 

Since the above was written, the rupture has occurred. Beyrout has been destroyed, 
and the consuls of the powers have withdrawn to their shipping. Whether this may oc- 
casion a permanent and real war between France and England, remains to be decided. 
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I. A. 





L. 


WHEREIN THE GODDESS DISCOURSETH OF CHANGE, ETC.; QUOTETH BYRON; AND APPEALETH TO 
THE READER. 


“ Aras! how changed since erst my feet 
Stood on this fairy earth! 

I see them not—nor longer greet 
Those men of Titan birth! 

Where now the brave of Grecian clime, 
Who warred on Trojan coast ; 

Who fought—who bled—in former time; 

Who led the conquering host ? 






* T see them not—I cannot hear, 
Their shout, their battling cry, 

That quelled each recreant’s rising fear; 
Nor th’ insolent reply. 

Tis strange—I see—we gods have slept: 
And what a sight is here ? 

A nation into being crept ? 

How strange it doth appear ! 


“Wide spread, the beautiful—the bright 
Seem resting o’er this land. 

In truth, it is a noble sight, 
To view from where I stand— 

The lofty mount, the stretching plain, 
Each hill and valley low ; 

The rivers reaching to the main, 

And murm’ring as they go. 


“What stream is this? Its rolling tide 
Outvies the Xanthian wave, 
W hose course was stayed by those who died, 
And found in it their grave. 
Had Hopson rolled where Ilion stood, 
The Xanthian wave instead— 
No pause had checked its swelling flood, P 
To tell th’ embosomed dead. 
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“Ts this the land of yester’s birth, 
The nation of the free ? 

W hose fame is echoed round the earth, 
The home of Liberty ? 

‘Oh’ Jove! ‘it is a goodly sight,’ 
Beyond our glory’s time! 

Old Grecian land is like the night, 
The day unto this clime! 


“ What though I bear the high behest 
No more from heavenly land ; 

No more in radiant colors drest 
Descend at Jove’s command ? 

The lock that binds the gasping soul, 
Be mine to cut no more! 

I come—instead, a PRINTED SCROLL, 
To gods unknown before! 


“ T come—I come, reluctant borne 
On slow and trembling wing; 

Yet scorn me not—the light of morn 
Will into noonday spring! 

The rising stream goes silently 
Along its grassy side ; 

Anon its waters, wild and free, 
Swell like the ocean tide! 


“I can’t return, for Jove will frown, 
And Juno, she will pout! 

Or, if Ishould from earth go down, 
Old Plute will turn me out! 

Why then the best that you can do, 
Ye monarchs of the sod! 

Will be to take and pay for rwo— 
Make me a ‘ household god!’ ” 





Mas. Gen. Rietey.—It may not be amiss to give a brief notice, in this place, of this 
gallant officer, whose evecy on the death of a brother-in-arms occupies a portion of the 
preceding pages. He was born at Hanover, New Hampshire, in the year 1782. His 
father, the Rev. Sylvanus Ripley, was Professor of Divinity in Dartmouth College ; 
and his maternal grandfather, the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, was the founder of that 
venerable and useful institution, and was alike eminent as a divine and a philanthro. 
pist. Gen. R. graduated at Dartmouth, at the age of eighteen, with the highest honors 
of the institution ; studied law ; entered upon the duties of his profession at Water- 
ville, then within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In 1807, he was returned to the 
Legislature of the State ; and in 1811, succeeded the Hon. Joseph Story as Speaker of 
the House. Having removed to Portland, he was elected in 1812 to represent Cum- 
berland and Oxford in the State Senate. In March of the same year, he received a 
commission in the army of the United States; but prior to entering upon its duties, he 
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took his seat for a limited time in the Legislature, and exerted great influence in effect- 
ing an adjustment of the difficulties that existed at that period in relation to the mo- 
neyed institutions of the State. His services in the war need not be recapitulated : 
they are embodied in the history of our country. Upon the reduction of the army at 
the return of peace, he was retained in service with the rank of Major General; and 
was actively employed, in addition to his other duties, in planning and superintending 
the construction of the numerous fortifications upon the southwestern frontier. He 
subsequently resigned his commission, and resumed the practice of his profession in 
the State of Louisiana with distinguished success. He was afterwards elected to the 
State Senate, and in 1834 and 1836 was returned as a member of Congress from the 3d 
Congressional district of the State. Ill health precluded his being a candidate at the 
subsequent election, and his death occurred soon after—March 2d, 1839. 

The Elegy acquires additional interest from being the tribute of a superior officer to 
the memory of a gallant soldier and brave man. The original autograph copy, from 
which it is here printed, is in the possession of one of the Editors. 





Cartyve-1ana.— Among the manifold phenomena in the world of Literature, which 
claim attention at the present time, no one, perhaps, is more striking than the epidemic, 
Carlyle-ism. Symptoms—an indefinite longing for the incomprehensible, and an irre- 
sistible tendency to the mystified. Were the writer of Sartor Resartus and the French 
Revolution accountable, together with his own, for the literary transgressions of the 
Germanic-infected school, who roll and tumble like porpoises in his wake, he would re- 
quire a mantle of charity uncommonly comprehensive. Over-esteemed by his friends, 
and underrated by his enemies, Ais is undoubtedly one of the first minds of the age ;— 
a new light indeed, though it has proved a Will-o’-the-wisp to many of bis imitators: 
A remark of Epmunp Burke, on a similar occasion, applies with great force to these 
latter hordes. When Croft’s Life of Dr. Young was spoken of as a good imitation of 
Johnson’s style: ‘‘ No, no,” said he, “ it is not a good imitation ; it has all the nodosi- 
ties of the oak, without its strength; all the contortions of the Sibyl, without the in- 
spiration.” 





To Reapers anp CorresPponpEeNnts.—<As the last pages are passing through the 
press, we would add a word to our salutations. We congratulate ourselves, as we 
would also our readers, on the appearance of Iris in her new sphere of action. That 
she will not find these “ habitations of earth” inhospitable, we have assurance in the 
warmth with which her herald has been welcomed. To drop the language of meta- 
phor, Pome! ; z 

Richt hartilye wee greete you, 
and hope that while our acquaintance may last, it may prove a source of pleasure and 
profit, even for years to come. 

The writer of the “ Sketch of Sir Wm. Pepperrell” will accept our thanks. The ar- 
ticle is on file for the next number. The first article of our “ Collegiate Record” is also 
unavoidably postponed. Notices of several new publications are likewise deferred. 

*,.* Persons holding subscription lists will confer a favor by returning them as soon 
as convenient to 647 Broapway, New York. 
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